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Three Big Opportunities 


Why Not Do It the Right Way? 


Why stumble along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, 


submitting manuscripts to editors without proper preparation? 


All of this can be 


avoided by the student of the “IDEAL” COURSES in Photoplay Writing, Short Story 


Writing, and News Writing. 


GET A CHECK INSTEAD OF A REJECTION SLIP 


To write a photoplay, short story, or any other manuscript, that will bring back a 


check instead of a rejection slip, one must learn the fundamentals first. 


There is a 


demand for your work—if it is good, and the sole purpose of these courses is to help 


you make it good. 


A review of the Lesson-heads will convince you that these courses are thorough, 


taking the student from the “Primary grade” to the “university diploma.” 


have mastered any one of these “IDEAL” COURSES, 
it is time to turn your efforts elsewhere. 


IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING 


. Choosing Words. 

. Origin of the Photoplay. 
. Development of the 
Photoplay. 

. First Requisite of the Writer. 

5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
. Gathering Material for the Story, 

7. The Story Plot. 

8. Building the Plot. 

9. Titles—Their Importance. 

0. The Synopsis. 

. Making the Story Real. 

2. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 
prise. 

. Human Interest, Heart Interest, 
and Punch, 


Modern 


14. Development of By-Plots, 
15. Introducing Characters by Ac- 


tion, 

. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

7. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 

. Value of a Distinct Title. 
-How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts. 


20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 
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. First 


COURSE IN SHORT- 
STORY WRITING 


Essentials of Short-Story 
Writing. 


2. How to Get a Story. 


. Write About 


the Things You 


Know. 


. Themes Are Everywhere. 
. Importance of Geod Titles. 


. Beginning the Story. 
. Writing the 


Story. 


. Plot — Suspense — Crisis. 
. How to Handle Emotion. 
. Describing the Characters. 


. How to Attain 


“Style.” 
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. Climax and Conclusion, 
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How the Short-Story Differs 
from Other Forms of Fiction. 
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How to Develop a Plot. 
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the Manuscript. 
How to be Original. 

Short Stories and Playlets. 
Revising the Manuscript. 
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22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check), for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
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if then you don’t succeed, 
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WRITING AND CORRE- 
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1.A Promising Field. 

. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 
Paper. 

. Newspaper Correspondence. 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 
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“Here Is Our Check for $100.00” 


—that sounds better than a rejection slip, does it notP And 
that’s exactly what many students of these four books are 
Writer’s experiencing—checks instead of rejection slips. 





Market THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specifying 
the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must know 
the market for his particular style of work, or his labor is wasted. 





HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, and 
clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious writer 
of today. She goes fully into the construction of the plot; style; 
suspense; how to choose them; in fact, every essential feature in 
| HOW TO WRITE pated the short ery is detanety outlined. She tells what editors 

want, and is free with her suggestions. 


|| SHORT STORIES 
1k HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 


i 
Hil Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience in all 

| branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The many 
valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive information, will 
teach the ambitious writer the art of putting together his ideas in 


such a form that he will produce correctly drawn up manuscripts. 















































THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional writers, con- 
tinuity and scenario writers, students, and all persons who have a 
sincere and vital interest in the creation and production of photo- 
Mi plays. The author has written more than fifty successful photo- 
1) HOW TO PREPARE plays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing before the 
MANUSCRIPTS student the qualifications and technique necessary to the preparation 
of an acceptable manuscript. 








i HI | Each book is handsomely bound in cloth cover. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00 each. All four for $3.50. Or any one of 
them sent postpaid, absolutely free, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE FANS! 


THIS BOOK WILL DOUBLE THE FASCINATION 


No More Hunting For The Right Word 


Whether you are working on a short 
story, an article forea trade paper, writing 
a personal letter, or studying a cross word 


Propet puzzle, this book gives to you the exact 
word you want. 
HESAURUS As an illustration, you are busy on a 


story. Words are flowing from your pen 
in an unceasing stream—but suddenly you 
stop. That last word doesn’t exactly ex- 
press your thought—there ought to be a 
better word—but what is it? 


























At that instant you want a copy of 











Roget's Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
BY PETER MARK ROGET 











SUPPOSE! 
that in our story we write, “His This is a - ‘ . 
pelt was clear. » «We stop. This is a book that everybody needs. 
The word “clear” is not just the 1c W116 or . se : 
a teat ewes’ (eden ae It is just as indispensable to every home 


Thesaurus and turn to the word c ae . : " 
“clear.” There we find “intelligi- asa dictionary, and certainly no author can 


ble, lucid, explicit, expressive, sig- e. : T 
nificant, ‘distinct,’ previse, definite afford to be without it. The purpose of a 


well-defined, perspicuous, transpicu- Sie o Be ae oe serantens » ; 
cas, plain, Obvious, manifest, pal- dictionary is merely to expiain the meaning 


yable, striking, glaring, transparent, a a oa ° . 
Shove-board, nuskedes, recognisable, of words; the word being given to find the 


ambi s, equivocal, unmis- . ie T : 
takable, legible, open, positive, oa idea it is intended to convey. The object 
confused, graphic.” See what a . : : 
Seid Of expression we have at our of the Thesaurus is exactly the opposite of 
command. The synonyms of every . e ‘ 
word and expression are given in this; the idea being given, to find the word 
this manner. ‘4 A 
or phrase by which that idea may be most 
fitly and aptly expressed. 
eS Se eS a ern eieid = 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, i This book is regarded by our most dis- 
a ER ea MK” he 
22 & SVERn S., Cnmanett, Of. tinguished scholars as indispensable for 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or . 


money order). Send me by return mail one daily use—as valuable asa dictionary. 
copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words . 


en Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 
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Books for Writers 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A cata- 
logue of all the possible situations that the many 
relations of life offer to the writer. The author read 
and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and 
resolved their basic story material into fundamental 
categories. A true philosophic consideration, prac- 
tical in every respect, makes available to every writer 
all the possible material that life offers. By Georges 
Polti. (Translated by Lucile Ray.) Price, $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by ge mf Writing Advertising, by Doin 
Press Work riting Greeting Card Verses an 
Sentiments, Bh ng with 
addresses, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript ; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T. Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already seiling his scenarios ; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of the 
play, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 


THE WRITER’S BOOK, Sth Edition, 381 Pages. 
An invaluable desk book, as it touches almost every 
form of literary endeavor, and among other things 
contains extensive treatment of certain leading sub- 
jects, as follows: ‘A Course in Short Story Writing,” 
a series of articles which considers every phase of the 
art of the short story. “How to Write English,” a 
series of five articles, with other essays, covers the 
study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric. punctuation, etc., 
from the writer’s standpoint. ““The Making of Verse,” 
a series, with other articles, forms a complete expo- 
sition of the making and selling of verse. Among 
the many subjects included in the four hundred 
pages of the book are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, 
Serial, Novel and Seng Writing. Price, $2.50. 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it, The most important work of its kind. 

Price, $1.75. 


There is a list of markets, 
Price, 





oT lerrime THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
Enge osition of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
ind Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building, Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. A 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. 
QOuatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other Seosan 

orms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A,. vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 


book is the outcome of years of experience. 
Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information > ee writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.50. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS. 
This is a further development and elaboration of the 
principles set forth in The 36 Dramatic Situations. 
The incredible number of human_ types heretofore 
unknown in literature, and yet awaiting discovery and 
presentation is indicat Of incalculable value to 
all writers interested in a psychological approach to 
the art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, Author 
of The 36 Dramatic Situations (Translated from the 
French by Lucile Ray). 282 pages. cloth. Price, $2.50. 
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Manuscripts.” 


A new and completely revised 


edition of “1001 Places to Sell 


The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 


for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts 


will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 





JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher 
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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you'through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE T 
LESSON FEATURE he Contents 


. ' . Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 

sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 

absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 
vil Id Es ; ilk a 1 ney ison fSeechiv Lesson 3. Write About the Things 

regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly geting 

prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4, Themes Are Everywhere, 

service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER | (0 5 ee pe and 
“Crisis.” 
The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” — 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together — os ae iste 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— ee oe ae ee 
i Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 
Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15. The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
The Writer’s Digest, clusion. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17, Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters. 


$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 








mentary lessons, and also ent y subse on f Z r as _w 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: ff you are already Lesson 19. What the Editors Want, 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 

Name ....... . . Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 

script. 

Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
Lesson 25. Selling the Storv. 
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An Old Editor Talks 


By RICHARD DARNELL 


I have before me on my desk as I write, 
an object lesson in the methods of handling 
manuscripts in certain editorial offices, which 
helps to answer that so often asked ques- 
tion, “Why do editors refuse this manu- 
script, or accept that one?” 

This object lesson consists of six small 
slips of paper, upon which are written the 
opinions of six pubtishers’ readers, concern- 
ing one certain manuscript. 

In this case the opinions all are favorable, 
differing one from another mainty in being 
more or less favorable. In the office in 
question, each reader’s opinion is signed 
with his initials, and marked with a certain 
percentage. The rule there is that the aver- 
age per cent of approval must range from 
eighty-five per cent to one hundred per 
cent. Upon these slips the lowest rating 
was eighty-five per cent, and the highest 
ninety-five per cent. 

Yet the manuscript came back. 

Now a good many beginning writers will 
wonder why it was returned, when appar- 
ently it passed the acceptance test. The rea- 
son is this: The manuscript was two 
months out of season for this particular 
magazine, and the editors did not feel jus- 
tied in accepting and putting it aside for 
‘tn months, when the writer might have a 
chance to sell it elsewhere within that time; 
but this exhibit is interesting, as showing 
the careful methods observed in the office of 
this publication, the care taken to get a full 


and accurate opinion on each manuscript 
submitted, and further explains why manu- 
scripts are sometimes held for what seems 
an unreasonably long time and then finally 
returned. 

Of course, if a script is examined by only 
one reader, and that opinion is wholly un- 
favorable, it may be returned without going 
to a second reader, and so avoid the delays 
incident to consideration by others, as in the 
case stated above. A determination may be 
reached regarding many manuscripts sub- 
mitted, by even the most cursory glance. 
This may happen when the manuscript is 
untiterary, or when it is evidently upon a 
theme or in a style unsuited for the publica- 
tion to which offered. 

The majority of publications are very 
prompt in returning manuscripts which have 
no possibility of acceptance. If held beyond 
ten days or a fortnight, it may generally be 
considered that the offering has _ been 
thought worthy of careful examination by 
at least a second reader. The majority of 
publications will reach a decision in any 
event, in about three weeks; if held beyond 
that time there is an increasing chance for 
acceptance, and at that stage it is not well to 
hurry the editor by asking for a decision. 
Sometimes a manuscript regarding which 
final decision has not been reached will be 
returned in response to an inquiry, as an 
editor will not wish to create false hopes 
by saying that it might be accepted if per- 
mitted to remain longer. 
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It is of little use now to repeat what has 
so often been told in these pages—that the 
work of new writers has just as good a 
chance with most editors as has the work 
signed by a well-known and popu‘ar name. 
Still, there are some writers who never will 
quite believe this; but it is a fact that every 
editor who hopes to be of any vatue to his 
magazine is continually alert to discover 
the new writer who has something worth 
while to say. A writer who does not believe 
this, who feels that editors are leagued 
against him and his kind, wou'd do well to 
abandon at once all endeavors in the line of 
literary work. 


* 


Not very long ago, an editorial corre- 
spondent asked me to prepare an article on 
the Seven Cardinal Plots. I was compelled 
to confess my ignorance of any such classi- 
fication. Of course, we all know about 
Polti’s Thirty-six Dramatic Situations, and 
I immediate‘y went to that work to discover 
if I could select from them seven that would 
stand out as cardinal ptots. 

Not succeeding in that, it then occurred 
to me that my correspondent had in mind 
the Seven Cardinal Sins: (1) Pride, (2) 
Wrath, (3) Envy, (4) Lust, (5) Gluttony, 
(6) Avarice, (7) Sloth. 

But not all of those seem to afford plot 
material for the fictionist. One, two, three, 
four, and six may be the basis for many 
combinations of tragic (dramatic) elements. 
These all may lead up even to the final 
crime of murder, furnishing on the way 
bases of Rivalry, Vengeance, Fear, Disaster, 
Misfortune, Enmity, Hatred, Shame. 

Gluttony and Sloth are the weaker cap- 
tions in the list and do not seem to me to 
afford much genuine fictional basis, except 
as that may be resolved into characterization 
of a principal actor. Still all seven of these 
cardinal sins may well be considered and 
studied by the fiction writer. 

And against these Seven Cardinal Sins 
may be set up the seven Virtues: (1) 
Faith, (2) Hope, (3) Charity, (4) Pru- 
dence, (5) Justice, (6) Fortitude, (7) Tem- 


perance. Each one of these may well afford 
a more or less strong fictional basis, and 
some among them have been used in novels 
that have attained the highest literary stand- 
ards. Some of them, as the first three (and 
to these may be added Prudence and Tem- 
perance) belong rather to the old class of 
fiction writing—that of the Mid-Victorian 
era. 

To these seven I might add another, that 
of Self-Sacrifice, which is_ perhaps the 
strongest fictional element that can be used, 
and it is one which strange’y has been less 
used than any other; and it is conceivable 


of so many different combinations, so very 
many different presentations, that it will 
not easily become a stale motif. 


* * 


Not very ‘ong ago a correspondent asked 
me why editors insist that fiction must be 
realistic; arguing that fiction was a thing 
of the imagination, and that every scope 
should be permitted for the exercise of that 
faculty. 

That question does seem a bit hard to 
answer. ‘The trite and commonplace reply 
is that fiction is intended to mirror life, to 
show people who might be real living be- 
ings, amidst settings and surrounded by an 
atmosphere such as might be found in life, 
engaged in activities, and experiencing in- 
cidents and situations that pertain to life 
as we know it. 

But when the imagination wholly is per- 
mitted free p!ay, not restrained by these de- 
mands to picture life itself, it goes into the 
field of romance or exaggeration. There 
it serves no purpose but to amuse or enter- 
tain; but fiction that parallels life often 
has, and some maintain that it always should 
have, a purpose, a lesson; that the good 
things in life shou'd be presented to uplift 
the soul and mind of the reader, while things 
that are the opposite should be shown to 
warn the reader away from the follies and 
errors of life. 

With the admission that fiction should 
be written with veri-similitude, must go 4 
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warning to writers that this end can be at- 
tained only by writing of life with which 
we are familiar. No greater error is found 
among the manuscripts of beginning writers 
than those which attempt to portray condi- 
tions of life unknown to them, for in such 
the editor is bound to find the things that 
justify rejection. This will apply both to 
small details of commonplace scenes, such 
perhaps as a court trial, a stock speculation, 


a political plot, or to a story in which varied 
conditions of life appear, without character 
drawing to place each one in his or her 
proper element and atmosphere. 

Study the works of those who have made 
real fiction: Thackeray, Balzac, Dickens, 
Dostoevsky, Hawthorne, Conrad, to dis- 
cover the value of proper handling of the 
elements of fiction. 





‘The Business Side of the Writing 
Profession 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 


This article is written for the purpose of 
ofiering helpful advice to the class of writers 
who may need such advice. The practical 
information on the business side of writing 
which shall be presented here is based on 
my own personal experience, and some of 
the little “tips” regarding the work of selling 
manuscripts may prove valuable to others of 
my “clan.” 

During my career of some sixteen years 
as a free-lance writer, I have learned the 
fact that it is a comparatively easy propo- 
sition to sell a short, practical article of, 
say, 1,500 words. An article of this class 
may be on almost any subject from “How 
To Make the Home Garden Grow” to “How 
To Put Sales Value Into Window Displays.” 
These two titles are merely for example. 
The experienced writer can think of a thou- 
sand and one subjects which may be written 
inthe form of short, instructive articles. A 
practical article of around 1,000 words will 
sll even more rapidly than one of 1,500. 

Another great advantage of the short- 
length article is that, as a rule, it will be 
published soon by the editor who has ac- 
cepted it, and this means that the writer 
will not have to wait long for payment. 
Still another advantage of the short article 
is that it will usually bring a more substan- 
tial rate of payment, proportionately, than 
larger-sized. articles. 


The above facts are also true of short 
stories. A good short story of from 1,000 
to 1,500 words can be sold easily in the 
literary market, while, on the other hand, 
the average story of 5,000 words or more 
will not sell readily. The exceptions to this 
rule are the short stories (or articles) pre- 
pared by great authors. A “star” writer 
will find no difficulty in placing a long ar- 
ticle or short story, but the average writer 
had better stick to short-length manuscripts 
until his or her name becomes “big.” The 
demand for stories ranging from 1,000 to 
1,500 words is always great, while the call 
for those of 5,000 words or longer is always 
limited. 

Because of the fact that J have been writ- 
ing for certain magazines for the last ten 
years or more, I am in a position often to 
place with these magazines special articles 
containing as many as 3,500 words. In 
some cases, one of my feature articles may 
contain from 4,000 to 5,000 words, but the 
average article averages about 2,500 words. 
Of course, there are many subjects which 
can not be fully covered in less than 3,000 
words, and in such instances it wou!d be a 
mistake on the part of a writer to “squeeze”’ 
all the facts in, say, 1,500 words. 

In view of the point that I have written 
and had published nearly 3,500 articles and 
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short stories during the last sixteen years, 
I feel that my experience is worth some- 
thing. Now, in checking up my records, I 
have found that the great majority of my 
manuscripts which sold easily (in most in- 
stances on the first “trip” out by mail) were 
those of about 2,200 words each or shorter. 
Each one of these articles was typewritten 
on sheets ef bond paper, size 8'4x11 inches. 
The typewriting was double-spaced, and 
covered six sheets for the average subject. 
It seems plain, therefore, that my success 
has been due mainly to articles of about 
2,200 words written on six sheets of paper. 
My records prove that in most cases where 
I wrote longer manuscripts I experienced 
greater difficulty in placing them. Artic‘es 
of from eight to twelve sheets have been 
harder to sell (regardless of their merits) 
than those of from six to nine sheets. 

For practical business reasons, I have 
always made it a rule to write exceedingly 
neat manuscripts on the typewriter, being 
considerate of such technical details as even 


margins, correct punctuation, having the 
title accurately centered, having about the 
same number of lines on each sheet, keeping 
the type characters on the machine c‘ean for 


clear writing, and using a fresh ribbon. | 
feel certain that a neat, clean, typewritten 
manuscript will make a good impression on 
the average editor (or reader), and that its 
very appearance wi!l have much to do with 
its acceptance. 

I myself have been editor of several pub- 
lications, and as editor I was often startled 
by the poor physical condition of some of 
the manuscripts submitted for consideration. 
And, strange to say, some of these came 
from professional writers. The greater 
number of manuscripts which were placed in 
my hands were not neatly typewritten, nor 
had they been properly “edited,” or cor- 
rected, before being sent out. About fifty 
per cent of them would have required such 
a large amount of editorial work to fit them 
for publication that I simply had to return 
them. I have often wondered if these same 
conditions exist in every editorial office. 


A little self-praise is necessary here to 
illustrate an important point: Not long 
ago an editor whom | have been working 
for during the last twelve years remarked 
to me: “The principal reason why I have 
accepted so much of your work is because 
your manuscripts are ai!ways in neat, com- 
plete condition and do not require much 
editing. This, naturally, saves time for me.” 

I am speaking simple truth when I say 
that many other editors have been impressed 
by the general appearance of my manu- 
scripts—more so, perhaps, than by the sub- 
ject-matter itself. I am so particular about 
my typing that in most instances I do it 
myself rather than entrust the work to the 
“average” typist. It is very hard to finda 
man or woman (with the excepion of profes- 
sional folks doing typing for writers) who is 
capable of typing original manuscripts in 
the fine manner. |] have experienced a great 
deal of trouble of this character, and no 
doubt other writers can say the same. My 
advice is: Do your own typing, or have 
it done onty by professiona!s who are spe- 
cializing in manuscripts. And, have your 
manuscripts reflect your personality by 
typing them as neat and perfect as possible. 

A poorly typewritten manuscript with very 
narrow margins, and showing many correc- 
tions made in longhand, at once suggests 
cheapness. The neatly typed manuscript 
with wide margin, and with few corrections, 
suggests quality at a glance. As to the most 
pleasing colors of paper and typing, there is 
nothing better than black on white bond 
paper. Blue on white paper is the next best 
“color scheme,” but such typing colors as 
green, purp!e or brown, on tinted or colored 
paper of any kind, do not look well in manu- 
script form. 

Even the face and size of the type used 
for an important manuscript sometimes have 
a psychological effect upon an editor and 
help make a sale. I have learned that some 
editors prefer manuscripts which have been 
written in 10-point, or “elite” type, while 
the majority of editors seem to prefer those 
written in the regular 12-point type. To 
provide for these conditions I am using two 
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typewriters, one a 10-point machine, the 
other a 12-point machine. The 10-point type 
seems particularly adapted to historical arti- 
cles, essays, fine articles on art subjects, and 
other work of this variety. The 12-point 
type is more suitable for short stories, spe- 
cial articles, news features and advertis- 
ing “copy.” It is a mistake for a writer to 
use a machine having a type face larger than 
i2-point, like that widely employed for com- 
mon newspaper “copy,” as such a large face 
instantly suggests newspaper work. This 
statement refers to first-class manuscripts 
for magazines. Of course, if you are spe- 
cializing in newspaper “copy,” the exceed- 
ingly large face of type is all right. A plain 
Roman face of type is always to be pre- 
ferred to script or a “fancy” face of type- 
writer type. Moreover, a professional writer 
ought never to produce work on an old, 
worn typewriter, the characters of which 
fail to print sharp and clear. 

It is a good plan, always, to make at least 
one perfect carbon copy of every story or 
article typewritten, and this copy should be 
done in black carbon on white bond paper, 
so that it will look much like the original 
manuscript. This carbon copy will save you 
time and money if it so happens that your 
original is lost in the mails. And, there is 
such a thing as an unfriendly editor who 
will not acknowledge receipt of your origi- 
nal nor return it. I myself have lost at least 
a dozen original manuscripts at the hands of 
various editors during the last year alone, 
but fortunately, my carbon copies were good 
enough to have been sold to other publishers 
in place of those not returned. In cases of 
really important articles I make two clear 
carbon copies to protect me from loss. An 
old “trick” is to mail out the original and 
the two copies, all at the same time, to three 
different publications, on the chance that one 
wil be accepted and the others eventually 
returned. You can feel almost certain that 
the entire three manuscripts will not be 
accepted simultaneously (and often the 
whole three will be returned on their first 
trip), but if it so happens that two or three 
are accepted at once, the first acceptance 


should have the preference, and you should 
write the other, or others, for the return of 
the duplicates. 

I usually place a blank sheet of white 
bond paper at the top and bottom of the 
manuscript to protect it from any possible 
damage. Occasionally, an incompetent 
worker in the mail room of an editorial 
office will mark the top or bottom of an 
original manuscript with a rubber “received 
and date” stamp, but this will do no harm 
if the blank sheets are placed as mentioned. 
I fold a manuscript of from one to twelve 
sheets twice that it may fit into a No. 10 
envelope. The sheets are held together at 
the “head” with the usual paper clip, and 
under this clip, at the top of the manuscript, 
I place the essential stamps for return 
postage. I have not found. the pian of en- 
closing stamped envelopes with manuscripts 
satisfactory. It seems to me that a stamped 
envelope suggests return of the manuscript! 
In any event, all of the publishers have 
their own printed envelopes, and if you en- 
close the stamps loose, or rather attach 
them to your manuscript, the editor can 
make good use of them if your paper is 
accepted, but if the stamps are stuck to a 
“return envelope,” and your article is ac- 
cepted, somebody in the editor’s office will 
have to soak the stamped envelope in water. 

It is also my belief that every writer 
should use neatly printed stationery in all 
business transactions, and that a typewritten 
letter should be enclosed with every manu- 
script mailed out. I know by my own ex- 
prience that these letters are read, and that 
in most cases they are read by the editor 
addressed. The only exceptions to this are 
the big national magazines (and sometimes 
I doubt if even the manuscripts are read in 
such offices!) If you are acquainted with 
an editor to whom your article is addressed, 
by all means write him (or her) a short, 
interesting note, on one of your printed let- 
terheads, calling attention to the article 
enclosed. If you do not know the name of 
the editor of a publication to which you are 
submitting a manuscript, I would suggest 
that you type a letter somewhat like this: 
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The American Magazine, 
381 Fourth Street, 
New York City. 
ATTENTION MANAGING EDITOR 


Dear Sir: 

With this letter I am submitting one of 
my original articles which I hope you will 
find acceptable for publication in your mag- 
azine at your usual rate of payment. 

Please advise. 

Thanking you for giving this matter care- 
ful attention, and with all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 


I have been using a “form letter” like the 
above for several years past, and I feel 
that it has helped me place many a manu- 
script. This personal letter idea certainly 
is more friendly and courteous than the 
ordinary plan of submitting a manuscript 
without any letter. 

In cases where I have a manuscript con- 
sisting of more than twelve sheets— 
although my average manuscript is less than 
that number of sheets—I place it, with my 
letter at the top, between two pieces of 
corrugated board; wrap it in Manila paper, 
and seal the package for first-c!ass mail. I 
have written several books during the last 
few years, all of which have been either 
published or accepted for publication, and 
the book manuscripts were sent out in the 
manner just described. A first-class mail 
package will naturally command greater re- 
spect in an editorial office than a parcel 
post or third-class package. A little thing 
like marking a package with a rubber stamp 
reading “First-Class Mail’ will speed de- 
livery and attract immediate attention in the 
office where it is received. 





CAPITALIZE YOUR LEISURE 


A man’s mind may be likened to a garden 
which may be intelligently cultivated or al- 
lowed to run wild, but whether cultivated or 
neglected, it will bring forth fruit. 

Our gifts are as deftly lined as our 
features. A beauty surgeon may alter your 
who!e expression, but there are no surgeons 
who can alter your talents, therefore it 


behooves the “rising writer” within whom 
the literary fever burns with either feeble 
or vigorous flame, to capitalize his leisure 
by cultivating originality, particu‘arly in 
thought, for thinking succeeds. 

Just as surely as self-help is the secret 
of so many successes, so is originality the 
road to permanent fame. And in no voca- 
tion does originality count for more than 
in the writing game. 

Editors are continually on the lookout for 
the new idea and the different feature be- 
cause the reading public demands variety. 
It is in the leisure hours that the new ideas 
come to the mind. 

Often times in the quiet hour of night 
when I have laid aside the study for a new 
feature, the bright idea for a plot comes with 
little effort, and I usually reach for pencil 
and pad and jot it down in the darkness. 
Then often after hours spent in strenuous 
mental work, I give myself over to an eve- 
nings’ “vacation;” I utilize that leisure in 
writing limericks or jokes for contests, or 
writing out ideas for department work— 
atl of which brings in the dollars. 

Recently, in glancing over a daily paper, 
I noted that a tongue-twister contest was 
being conducted. My husband and I spent 
a most enjoyable and restful hour compos- 
ing sentences of ten words each. We sent 
several in and three days later received no- 
tice that one of our “twisters” was a prize 
winner of one hundred dollars! Capitaliz- 
ing our leisure. Aye, verily! 

Again, one may safely say that success 
depends on the proper utilization of leisure. 
Writers may often capitalize leisure by 
simple rest, wherein they are reinforced for 
a more exacting business campaign later. 
For with time apart from routine work, they 
may recreate their bodies, refresh their 
minds and build for greater heights in the 
months to follow. And it is a real joy to 
observe with what marvelous craftsmanship 
one may build up the wonderful structures 
from a mind refreshed. 

Therefore, Knights of the Pen, each in 
your own chosen way, capitalize your leisure 
and you will be drawing dividends before 
you know it! 
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Writing for Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 


The goal of every writer’s ambition is to 
find a market for his brain children in the 
editorial sanctums of our highest class fic- 
tion magazines. It’s a worthy target to 
aim at but the bull’seye is so very small 
that it takes a mighty good marksman to 
lodge his shaft within its borders. The 
best most of us can do is to hit some of the 
outer circles, sometimes, perhaps, coming 
close to the bull’seye, and then again oc- 
casionally missing the target entirely. 

To climb up a ladder we must obviously 
take it a rung at a time if we’d ever reach 
the top of it. And to achieve the goal of 
our writing ambitions it is just as obvious 
that we cannot hope to reach that goal in a 
single step. There 


think, that the majority of those who would 
come in this category are aiming somewhat 
higher than their qualifications merit, and 
for that reason failing to find a successful 
resting place for the children of their brains. 
Let them aim a trifle lower and many of 
them will undoubtedly find that while they 
cannot hit the bull’seye they can at least 
imbed their shafts in some of the target’s 
outer circles. And thus turn what is now 
proving nothing more than wasted effort 
into profitable work. 

There are dozens of trade magazines in 
the field that buy, and pay well, for suitable 
material. And while I would not say that 
the majority of those who are trying to 

write are qualified to 
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believe. 
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acceptable material. 





the demand of many 

readers, here is the first of a series 
of articles on a field of endeavor too 
often overlooked by the ambitious 
Writing for the trade journal 
is fertile soil that offers many oppor- 
tunities to those engaged in writing. 
The remuneration is good, and when 
a writer once gains the recognition of 
a trade paper editor, his “meal ticket” 
is assured as long as he can furnish 


turn out acceptable 
material for the trade 
press, there are un- 
doubtedly a_ great 
many who can. 

The market is really 
quite an_ extensive 
one, and the tendency 
for the past three or 
four years has been to 
pay higher prices for 
material, and to make 








manship; and to 
achieve that end I am 
convinced there is no better method avail- 
able to the average writer than rigorous 
training by apprenticeship. And the best 
place to serve that apprenticeship is in the 
trade press field. 

for nearly six years I have been devot- 
ing the whole of my time to writing, special- 
izing in trade journal work, and I feel, 
therefore, that I am more or less qualified 
to speak with knowledge upon this subject. 
Unquestionably, there are dozens of writers 
—hundreds of them perhaps—who could 
write successfully for the trade magazines, 
and I might add profitably too, if they 
would only bend a part of their efforts at 
least in that direction. The trouble is, I 


that payment on ac- 
ceptance. When I 
first started out as a professional free lance 
writer in 1919 there were not more than 
two or three magazines in the trade journal 
field following the policy of payment on ac- 
ceptance, and there were hardly more than 
this paying as much as one cent per word. 
But today there are dozens of trade maga- 
zines paying for what they buy on accept- 
ance and at rates running from one cent per 
word and upward. For instance, in my 
own files I list fifty-one trade magazines for 
most of which I write with more or less 
regularity, representing the very cream of 
the field, as it were. These represent, for 
the most part, only magazines with which | 
have had a satisfactory personal experience 
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in the past. Of these magazines there are 
forty-four that pay on acceptance, and seven 
that pay on publication. Of the former 
there are thirty-five that pay one cent per 
word or better for material, and seven that 
pay from % to % of a cent per word; while 
of the seven that pay on publication, all 
have a rate of one cent per word or better. 

But this by no means comprises the whole 
of the trade journal market, or anywhere 
near it. There are probably 2,000 publica- 
tions that would be c!assed as trade maga- 
zines, most of which buy material suited to 
their needs. Of these a great many pay 
on acceptance, and a great many pay rates 
of one cent per word on the average. So 
you see the market is really a very extensive 
one, with plenty of room for all of us who 
are capable of producing the type of mate- 
rial the editors are desirous of receiving. 

The most prolific type of market for the 
average writer is that magazine devoted to 
the retail field; with the merchandising 
article representing the type of material the 
editors of such magazines primarily pur- 
chase. 

The most important point for the writer 
to remember in the preparing of a mer- 
chandising article is the fact that he has 
got to tell precisely HOW the thing was 
done, and in such a manner that any other 
merchant can do the same thing with equal 
success. 

Your clothing merchant, for 
may be more or less interested in knowing 
that John Doe, of Kalamazoo, succeeded 
in increasing his sales 25 per cent as the 
result of a direct-mail advertising cam- 
paign; but he is far more interested in 
knowing just HOW John Doe did it, and 
he wants a detailed description of the cam- 
paign from start to finish, with copies of 
the advertising literature used reproduced 
in the magazine for his reading. Always 
bear this point well in mind when you start 
out to write a merchandising article—that 
it is not WHAT was accomplished, but 
HOW it was accomplished—that your 
reader wants to hear. Then set forth your 
facts in simple, straight-forward English, 
and if the method or campaign you are de- 


instance, 


scribing is worthwhile, if it really did prove 
a success, then you are more than likely to 
find a profitable market for your article on 
its first trip out. 

Merchandising artic!es might be described 
as those covering practically any phase of 
retail selling, buying, advertising, stock ar- 
rangement, and the like, and you will find 
that articles of this type represent about 
ninety-five per cent of all those used in the 
average retail trade magazine. To further 
elongate upon the subject I might set forth 
the following topics as among the most im- 
portant of those that would be classed as 
merchandising articles : 

Buying. 

Inventory. 

Newspaper Advertising. 

Direct Mail Advertising. 

Credits. 

Collection Letters. 

Seasonal Sales. 

Special Sales. 

Window Displays. 

Interior Displays. 

Salesmanship. 

System. 

Stock Knowledge. 

Conservation of Space. 

Overhead Expenses. 

Good Will of Customers. 

Store Service. 

Methods of Paying Salespeople. 

Descriptions of Attractive Stores. 

Selling Plans and Ideas. 

Store Management. 

Store Financing. 

Etc., Ete. 

I have made no effort whatever to com- 
pile here a complete list of possible subjects 
for merchandising articles, but have only 
selected a few as they happened to occur 
to me. There are any number of things to 
write about, so the selection of a suitable 
subject should comprise one of the least of 
your worries. 

Suppose you live in a small town, say of 
2,000 population. In the average town of 
that size there would probably be at least 
sixty stores, and of this number there ought 
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to be fairly decent merchandising articles 
out of at least fifteen or twenty of them, 
possibly more. And some of these individ- 
ual stores alone would prove a source for 
half a dozen or more articles if you know 
where to look for them and how to get 
them. 

Take my own experience as a good illus- 
tration of this. There is one retail clothing 
store in the city where I live, out of which 
| have secured at least twenty or twenty- 
five articles during the past five years; and 
there is one retail accessory store handling 
automotive supplies out of which I have 
secured at least twelve or fifteen stories the 
last three years. These stories have cov- 
ered a variety of subjects. They have in- 
cluded such topics as suggestive salesman- 
ship, store management, perpetual inven- 
tory, collections, direct mail advertising, 
; window and _ interior 
store displays, buying, seasonal sales, spe- 
cial sales, conservation of space, lessening 
of overhead expenses, and a host of others. 
For these individual articles I have received 
all the way from $10 to as high as $35, or 
probably an average of about $20 each. 
And as there has been something like thirty- 
five of these articles, as you can see these 
two stores alone have provided me with 
inaterial during the past five years sufficient 
to keep me busy for nearly two solid months 
if all the articles had been written at one 
time. 

And I don’t think that my case should 
prove any exception to the rule. Wherever 
you may live there are many stories waiting 
to be written, and it only remains for you 
to dig them out. When you have’ exhausted 
the resources of your own town there are 
other towns nearby that you will find 
equally as productive. Not so very long 
ago while covering a retail merchants’ con- 
vention in one of the southern cities I spent 
my spare time during the two days I was 
there gathering material from retail dealers 
for future stories. And during two morn- 
ings I secured no less than twelve such stor- 
ies, most. of which J have since written and 


stock arrangement, 


sold at prices ranging from $15 to $30 each. 
It’s no difficult matter at all to find suit- 
able subjects to write about if you dig for 
them and after a bit of experience along 
these lines you will very likely find this to 
be the least of your troubles. 


Now, as regards the actual writing of the 
merchandising article, I think that the best 
manner to illustrate their mechanism, as it 
were, will be to review and to analyze a 
number of such stories that I have written 
myself during the past year or so and that 
I have sold at good prices. For inasmuch 
as all these articles were readily enough 
disposed of, I think we can take it for 
granted that they must have represented a 
type of material that the editors are de- 
sirous of receiving. 

For the first subject I will select an article 
about a wholesale automobile accessory 
firm that was sold to one of the automo- 
bile dealer magazines for $50. This firm 
had a particularly efficient system of keep- 
ing records throughout the plant and I made 
a trip through the place with the advertising 
manager. He gave me ten different forms 
that were used in this system, including 
perpetual inventory cards, expense forms 
sent to traveling salesmen, and numerous 
others covering various phases of the busi- 
ness in the different departments. A com- 
plete description of these forms and the 
purpose they served resulted in a 3,500- 
word article which included also three 
photographs and copies of the forms for 
reproduction along with the story. In other 
words, in this article I not only set forth 
the results that this system had accom- 
plished, but I told also the HOW of it by 
describing the system itself and the indi- 
vidual forms. Naturally, the photographs 
and the copies of the forms sent with the 
story added materially to the net return it 
brought me. 


Stock arrangement and the part it plays 
in buying and selling in the retail business 
is one of my favorite topics, and I have 


(Continued on page 59) 





What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


In my last article I stated that the im- 
portant first step in preparing material to be 
offered for publication was that a writer 
should perfect himself in the technique of 
preparing his manuscript. Copy should be 
made attractive to the editorial eye and thus 
invite to a careful consideration of the 
subject matter itself. 

If not so prepared it will at once be 
classed as the work of an amateur, and the 
editor will be doubtful if he will be re- 
paid for the time and effort required for the 
reading. 

Keep always in the front of your mind 
that the editorial desk of every worth-while 
publication is constantly loaded with manu- 
scripts. The effort to read them, to give 
them conscientious examination, to dispose 
of them in routine, so that they will not 
submerge the office, seems at times a task 
paraliel to that of the ancient dame who 
tried to sweep back the tide of the ocean 
with her broom. 

So the one thing for each writer to keep 
to the forefront of his mind all the time is 
that he should make his work so good, so 
compelling, both in form and matter, that 
it will rise to the top of the steadily incom- 
ing waves, and so have perhaps more than 
the ordinary consideration that is given to 
the mass. 

If an author does not type his own work 
it is important to know that the typist em- 
ployed has a considerable fund of general 
information, a fair education at least, and 
some knowledge of editorial requirements 
in regard to copy. A good many people 
who profess to be competent typists may be 
able to do satisfactorily ordinary commer- 
cial work, yet fail completely in the writing 
of manuscripts. Frequently work comes to 
my attention for which writers have been to 
a considerable expense in the matter of typ- 
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ing, which indicates clearly the lack of nec- 
essary technical knowledge and which seems 
to be more the work of an amateur than the 
work of a professional. 

If a writer is his own typist and is not 
certain that he is quite competent, it would 
be well to have a sample manuscript pre- 
pared, and use that as a guide. 

After getting the manuscript quite ready 
to submit to the editorial eye, there are two 
or three other little things to consider; one 
is the folding. This may seem very unim- 
portant, yet it is an item which should have 
a little thoughtful care. If the manuscript 
is brief, say ten or a dozen pages, and writ- 
ten as it shou!d be on eight and a half by 
eleven paper, then fold it twice horizontally, 
so that it will fit the regular No. 10 envelope. 
If it is somewhat more bulky, it may be 
folded once, to fit a six and a half by nine 
and a half envelope. Larger manuscripts 
and book manuscripts should be sent flat. 

Use a good quality of Manila or Kraft 
paper envelope, or for the bulkier manu- 
scripts a heavy clasp envelope. Have an 
accurate set of postal scales, and stamp 
your manuscript in fuil, inclosing for its 
possible return another envelope also fully 
stamped. 

Do not fasten your sheets together in any 
manner; even with a bulky book manu- 
script leave them entirely separate, so that 
the editor in reading may shuffle them about 
at will. A loose-sheet manuscript will keep 
in better shape, will stand handling with 
less soilage, and is less apt to tear, than one 
that is stapled together, or that is perforated 
and corded. 

Number all pages consecutively, even 
those in the book manuscript which is di- 
vided into chapters. 

It is not necessary to send any letter of 
explanation to an editor. Place your name 
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and address in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page. In the other corner write 
the approximate number of words; _ the 
statement that it is offered at usual rates, 
and if you wish, add “screen rights re- 
served.” 

Now having finished up the preliminaries, 
the real A B C’s of our subject, let us con- 
sider the things that are of more vital im- 
portance. 

The first unquestionably is that one must 
have something to say; by that I mean a 
message to give, information to convey, 
something that will add to the sum of human 
knowledge, a story to tell, or material of 
some sort that an editor will think it worth 
while to place before his readers. 

Perhaps ninety per cent of beginning 
writers feel that their metier is the short 
story, and consequently the production of 
that form of literature immeasurably ex- 
ceeds all other forms combined. Still there 
are other fields, and many of these the be- 
ginning writer may cultivate, with more 
profit and success than the field of fiction 
alone. 

Sometimes the cultivation of a specialty 
in literary work will develop an ability that 
will carry the writer into other and wider 
fields. 

It is always well to give attention to the 
things of which one has the most direct and 
compete knowledge. I have known one 
writer who was a student of agricultural 
conditions; not only of the practical oper- 
ations of the garden and the farm, but a 
student of agricultural chemistry, of plant 
growth, of soils, and of the wider economics 
of agriculture included in distribution, world 
consumption, etc. In these lines of work 
he acquired practice in writing, and finally 
began to bring in the human element; later 
this developed into stories dealing with the 
agricu!tural life, and then into fiction stories 
of the broadest range. 

The late E. P. Roe, whose novels were 
very popular in the period following the 
War of Secession, became a writer through 
frst giving to the American Agriculturist 


accounts of the gardening operations of the 
regiment of which he was chaplain in the 
Army of the Potomac. In “Driven Back To 
Eden” he wrote a charming tale based en- 
tirely upon experiments in the cultivation 
of the garden and the small fruit farm. 

A good many years ago I received fre- 
quent manuscripts from a young mechanic. 
These showed some lack of education, but 
they carried stories of actual experiences 
in factory work. Meeting with some en- 
couragement this writer studied, perfected 
himself in the art of expression, and be- 
came a well-liked contributor to a number 
of trade and manufacturing journals. 
Later he applied the practice in writing thus 
gained to fiction work and became an ac- 
ceptable contributor to several of our lead- 
ing periodicals. 

Familiarity with a place or a section will 
give one opportunity for descriptive articles, 
and may well afford the foundation for 
fiction work. As an illustration of the lat- 
ter, the work of Charles Egbert Craddock 


would lose greatly its appeal were she not a 
true chronicier of her own Tennessee moun- 
tains, and of the life of the people there. 
Her stories reflect the physical and atmos- 


pheric characteristics of territory with 
which she is wholly familiar. 

It does not greatly matter what road of 
approach one takes toward the literary life, 
but the great requisite is that a certain road 
should be selected; and that should be stu- 
died, the way learned thoroughly so that 
it may be followed with sure footsteps. 
Little articles explaining some mechanical 
process, some process of nature, some place 
or aspect of life not too generally known, 
may be well worth doing as of practice work 
in literary composition, and as opening 
wedges toward “getting into print.” But 
whether in article writing or in fiction work, 
be certain that you know well that about 


which you are attempting to write. 





I WRIT AND SOLD A MOVIE PLAY, 
I called it “Moonshine In Th’ Fields.” 
Th’ hero had a still out there 
An’ th’ movie waz in nineteen reels! 
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WHETTING THE EDITOR’S 
APPETITE 


By Harotp J. AsHE. 


Editors look for suspense in the stories 
submitted to them, they demand suspense, 
and I believe, they enjoy being in a state 
of suspense themselves. Which is all by 
way of advising that you endeavor to get 
the editor in a more or less receptive mood 
ere your manuscript reaches him. 

This can be accomplished by using the 
querying habit. The querying habit, while 
probably not new, is certainly not employed 
as often as circumstances might permit. 
Writers, especially those doing books and 
exhaustive feature articles, can employ it 
to good advantage. 

My own introduction to the querying 
habit was purely accidental. I was prepar- 
ing a book of non-fiction pertaining to the 
“movies.” The gathering of data involved 
the expenditure of considerable money. I 
had no definite publisher in mind. I felt 


that, in justice to myself, I should be fairly 


certain of a market before plunging my 
money. I briefly queried several publish- 
ers. One or two answered. None of them 
expressed any interest in the book. 

Then I framed a lengthy sales-letter to a 
Philadelphia publisher. I sent him speci- 
men pages of the manuscript. I conserva- 
tively, but forcefully outlined the breadth 
of the market for such a book. I called his 
attention to the fact that this was one of the 
few arts that did not have a book of this 
sort. I pointed to the success similar books 
had enjoyed that were devoted to literature, 
the legitimate stage, and music. I literally 
sold him that book, sight unseen. 

A favorable reply came to me. Would I 
proceed with the work and give them the 
first privilege of considering it? I would 
surely ! 

Shortly after this I became sick, and for 
several months was unable to do anything 
with the manuscript. During those months 
of illness, I received three more letters, all 
voluntary—letters of growing interest in the 
book — an interest that to date has not 
waned. 


The net result of that advance sales-let- 
ter is that the publisher is in a receptive 
mood. When my book is finally finished 
and shipped to him, it will be more than 
just another unsolicited manuscript, but, 
rather, one that by this time, he has gone 
to some trouble to obtain. (Even though 
its author is humbly eager for his reading.) 

If I do not bungle the manuscript too 
much, the publisher is sold on it, for his 
appetite has been whetted. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
Compiled by WILLIAM SANFORD. 


When William Wordsworth and his 
friend Coleridge took up their residence in 
Somersetshire the neighbors were filled 
with much curiosity for poets were not 
plentiful in that neighborhood. Words- 
worth and Coleridge did not mingle much 
with the natives who presently started wild 
rumors to the effect that the two men were 
smuggiers or conjurors. However, when 
later the public bowed before the genius 
of these two famous poets the natives knew 
that they had been mistaken. 

It was in 1839 that Wordsworth was 
honored as the greatest poet in England; 
and the greatest in the world since the time 
of Milton. The queen conferred the laure- 
ateship upon him in 1843. 

Wordsworth got the idea for a great 
many of his poems while on walking trips 
with his friend. He was exceedingly fond 
of walking and a great nature student. 
His first birthday was April 7, 1770, at 
Cockermonth, Cumberland. He was very 
poor after his parents died, but managed 
to work his way through college. Of his 
wife, who was Mary Hutchinson, and whom 
he married in 1802, he said: 

A perfect woman, noble planned 
To warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright 
With something of angelic light. 

He died in 1850 at the age of eighty 
years. Crowds fell on their knees with 
bowed heads as the funeral passed. 
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The Philosophic Story 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


(Former fiction editor of Collier’s Weekly and 
author of “Narrative Technique.’’) 


Most students of short-story writing are 
fascinated by the opportunity to entertain 
and at the same time to instruct and inspire 
their readers which is offered by the the- 
matic or philosophic story. The greatest 
literary artists have made their rich and 
vital life experiences the subjects of works 
which, through sheer art, the people have 
been forced to consider and to accept. By 
means of the narrative form, they have 
secured a far wider audience for their mes- 
sages than they could have had for undis- 
guised propaganda and their influence has 
been proportionately greater. So Tolstoi, 
through his powerful social novels, “Resur- 
rection” and “War and Peace,” dramatized 
the evils and abuses of the Russian aris- 
tocracy and the oppression of the peasantry 
by the land-owning class; so H. G. Wells, 
in his narrative writings, dissects the fabric 
of modern social and political organization 
and wins a far larger audience for his 
structures than he ever could secure if he 
devoted himself to philosophical essays on 
the same themes. 

But while the philosophic story is usually 
the most attractive to the young writer, it 
is at the same time a most difficult kind to 
pot and write effectively. The writer be- 
gins with a double problem; he must make 
the reader both feel and think. Besides, to 
write the thematic story, the writer must 
have some definite ideas about life, ideas 
in which he believes deeply enough to make 
him want to present them. If he has no 
convictions of his own, he will not be able 
to “see” themes in his material or to handle 
those which others may give him. He must 
have the habit of observing keenly and 
thinking over what he sees, with the active 
curiosity about people and things which 
leads to creative effort. He must be inter- 
ested in social and economic problems, such 
as capitalism, education, social organization, 


politics and government, and must approach 
life from a philosophical angle. 

In the philosophical story, we find some 
statement of a positive truth about life 
proved dramatically through the action of 
the characters. If the reader’s main impres- 
sion of a given story is of the theme and 
his secondary one of the emotions aroused 
by the events set forth, the treatment of the 
theme may be called didactic; if the re- 
verse is true, and the emotions aroused make 
the chief impression on the reader, it may 
be cailed dramatic. In O. Henry’s “Unfin- 
ished Story,” for example, the reader’s in- 
terest is gripped more by sympathy for the 
little shop-girl’s fate than by the underly- 
ing significance of her story; but the un- 
derlying theme serves to enrich and glorify 
the simple narrative and make it unforget- 
able. Many of the short narratives of Chek- 
hov, most famous of Russian short-story 
writers, produce their effects not because 
of their’ strong drama, but because of their 
underlying philosophy. 

For the purposes of illustration, let us 
consider the processes of plotting from a 
given theme, which will show some of the 
peculiar difficulties which may arise. We 
will select a familiar and simple theme for 
a beginning: “It is better to have loved and 
lost than never to have loved at all.” We 
must remember that our task now is one of 
cold logic. We must think clearly in order 
to make the argument which our plot will 
present irrefutable. The following plot was 
presented by a student when given the above 
theme: 


Poor blind girl is wooed by young man in 
the dark on summer hotel porch. Should she 
allow him to do this, knowing that he will 
leave her when he knows of her affliction? 
Her life is lonely and loveless and will doubt- 
less always be so. 

She allows him to make love madly. He 
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learns her affliction and never comes again. 
Meanwhile the girl recovers her sight on the 
disappearance of a nervous disorder which 
the happiness of his wooing has cured. 

The young man goes to war as an aviator 
and is killed, leaving large sum of money to 
the girl. She builds memorial to him, never 
marries, and dwells on his memory the rest 
of her life. 


There are two reasons why this plot does 
not prove our theme: First, the behavior 
of a blind girl with no opportunities for 
romance is not an indication of what a 
normal girl, with other means for happi- 
ness and other interests wou'd do, faced 
with the prospect of a hopeless love affair. 
Second, her love affair produced a definite 
improvement in her circumstances, the re- 
covery of her sight and end of her poverty. 
Her happiness would not be a criterion for 
a girl who had lost everything because she 
had loved. To prove our theme it is neces- 
sary to show that the “worst case of loving 
and losing is better always than the best 
case of never having loved.” 

If we revise the situations plotted above 
to satisfy the demands of the theme as re- 
stated, we might have the following: 

A voung girl, healthy, happv, provided with 
all the boons of life except love. falls madly 
in love with a voung man who later jilts her 
for another girl. She is heartbroken; joy 
goes out of her life: her health is sone; she 
thinks of suicide and is an invalid for the 
rest of her life. But she never regrets her 
ill-fated love affair. Later in her life, where the 
story would begin, a voung girl, sav her niece, 
comes to her for advice. The niece says a 
man she likes does not love her, and she is 
afraid if she allows herself to love him he 
may jilt her and so break her heart. What 
shall she do? The old lady tells her story 
as above, finally advising her niece that “real 
love, in any form, is the greatest thing in the 
world; do not be afraid of it.” 

In this plot we have a “worst possible case 
of loving and losing;” we have also the 
best case of never having loved; and we 
make it very clear by the action that the 
former state was better than the latter. The 
demands of logic are thus taken care of 
and drama and theme are harmonized. It is 
clear that the second plot proves the theme 
better than the first because its action more 
comp'etely fulfills the demands of the theme. 
A woman’s refusal to marry and her build- 


ing a monument to a former lover do not 
necessarily prove that she now prefers her 
present sad memories to her loveless con- 
dition before she met the man. If a woman, 
on the other hand, suffers unspeakably from 
an ill-starred love affair and afterwards 
calmly advises the person dearest in life 
to her to risk having the same thing happen 
to her, we can be pretty sure that “it is 
better to have loved and lost than never to 
have loved at all.” 

Another important problem to consider 
in connection with the philosophical story 
is the selection of suitable propositions or 
themes to use as story materia’ There 
are two questions to be decided here. (1) 
Can the theme be presented by a given nar- 
rative form? (2) Will the theme thus pre- 
sented appeal to the audience for which the 
story is to be written. While no rule can be 
given for acceptable themes, a few definite 
suggestions will serve to guide the inex- 
perienced writer of the philosophical story: 

(1) A theme should not be too obvious. 
Beginners are most apt to make this error. 

(2) Atheme must not be too large or too 
universal. There are some truths or general- 
ization too big for a short story and some 
which are even too big for a novel. 

(3) A good theme must be striking or 
unique in some way. This, too, is largely 
an editorial problem. Examples of themes 
acceptable from this standpoint are: 
“Women are human beings before wives 
or mothers;” “Notoriety is scandal if you 
are poor, advertising if you are rich,” and 
“Temptation has no geography.” 

(4) A theme must be something a rea- 
sonable number of peop!e will believe. The 
theme need not express only things which 
people already know; they may not know 
them until they are told; but if they recog- 
nize them and are impressed by them when 
they are told, the theme has been skillfully 
chosen. Take this, for example: “Ameri- 
can village life is menta'ly, morally and 
physically sordid and ugly.” The great 
majority of the American people did not 
believe this before Mr. Lewis’ novel, 
“Main Street,” appeared; the majority of 
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them do not believe it yet. When told in 
this story, however, they saw enough truth 
in it to add to their pleasure in reading the 
book. 

(5) A theme should not be too contro- 
versial. This is also a purely editorial con- 
sideration. It applies only when the writ- 
er’s purpose is specifically commercial as 
well as artistic, when he wishes to sell his 
manuscript to the highest bidder. When 
this is his purpose, he will do well to avoid 
themes which invo!ves the deeper faiths, 
life-long convictions, and personal tastes of 
large masses of people. Examples are 
questions of race superiority or inferiority, 


religious disputes, political party allegiances 
and social questions such as prohibition, so- 
cia.ism, and divorce. 

In actual practice in writing this type of 
story, the student will find more often that 
a theme develops from the material he is 
working with than that he will deliberately 
begin with a theme and invent characters 
and situations to prove it. The more he 
gains in insight and experience, the more 
will his material tend to be colored and en- 
riched by his observations and the more 
capable he wi!l become of producing the 
story which will move the readers to thought 
and action as well as entertain them. 





Why Not Write Photoplay Comedies? 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 


I have at hand a letter from the editor 
of a certain publication for photoplay writ- 
ers, replying to a query of mine anent mar- 
kets for photoplay comedies. Inasmuch as 
certain writers’ publications have dwelt ex- 
pansively upon the large and lucrative de- 
mand for photop'ay comedy, an excerpt 
from the letter will be enlightening: 

_ “I beg to advise that this is a very unsatis- 
factory market for the average writer. Prac- 
tically every company producing farces has its 
own staff of writers, and the stories are built 
up on the lots. In fact, oft times the director 
merely starts with an idea and the gags are 
built up as the story is shot. ’ 

“I have personally, and also as the editor 
of the (name deleted), been attacking vigor- 
ously this system. Staff writers are certain 
to go stale, and the natural thing for them 
to do. in order to hold down their very lucra- 
tive jobs, is to appropriate ideas from the 
outsid e, 

How much this editor really may know 
about the real conditions in the industry is 
beside the point of my article. I had this 
mormation long prior to writing him; 
and I may add the testimony of one of the 
dest known staff writers in the movies 
whose assertion is undoubtedly authorita- 
tive, as follows: 


“Comedies today are practically all the 
work of gag-men, who build them up around 
some gag or bit of humorous incident with- 


out the need of scripts. Consequently, the 
scripts of outsiders have no chance of accept- 
ance in this branch of the business.” 


All aspirants who have been led by iri- 
descent advertising to believe that there is 
in comedy an outlet for ideas not otherwise 
salable may as well readjust themselves 
mentally at once. There is no market for 
comedies save to a few of the small con- 
cerns who buy ideas (not synopsis or scen- 
arios), and then have the ideas built into 
comedy by gag-men. No prepared synop- 
sis could be produced as written in this 
branch of the movies, even approximately, 
for not one outsider out of each thousand 
can write an original comedy. There is 
more repetition and unconscious plagiar- 
ism of what has been seen on the screen in 
comedy scripts than in straight dramas. 
This is natural, for only the man who is in 
close touch with the lot can know how to 
be original. 

The gag-men, I should explain, are staff 
writers in one sense; but they are in re- 
ality a combination of director, writer, car- 
penter, clown, title-writer, and what not. 
In fact, their stories are not written in the 
ordinary sense; they are merely gagged and 
shot, and then the episodes are pieced to- 
gether, with titles, etc. Often as not a 
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comedy is made to fit some piece of mechan- 
ism built in the studio, or to use some pro- 
perty or bit of setting otherwise discardant. 
The staff man being on the ground can acci- 
dentally discover more means of producing 
funny situations and comedic business than 
any outsider could think out in an ordinary 
lifetime. 

This is not meant to say that there is 
no market for good comedy. But the con- 
ditions have changed. In the o!d days when 
split-reel and short farces were popular, 
many scripts were sold to producers; and 
the idea thus obtained were put on with 
changes or revised and used in some other 
story. Outsiders had then a chance to sell 
ideas and even scenarios (as they were 
then called). Prices were not high, but the 
market was active. In fact, one of the 
older staff men built up a system of tech- 
nique from the writing of slap-sticks which 
was used by a correspondence school. 


But today, as we have seen, there is no 
active market for ideas. The outsider who 
has a comedic idea should use it in a drama 
or discard it. Comedy-drama, comedy- 
melodrama—these forms if meritorious, 
have more chance to appeal to the producer. 
He can find numerous gag-men for farce 
work; but it is more difficult to find men 
with the dramatic ability which can com- 
bine comedy with drama. That is perhaps 
one test of a person interested in movie 
writing. If he can write nothing but 
serious melodrama, chances are he ought to 
be an undertaker, boilermaker, or some- 
thing else. 

I should like to say a few words in this 
article about the so-called pilfering of ideas 
by staff men from the scripts of outside 
authors. I understand that this innuendo 
has been repeated by certain concerns hav- 
ing service to offer writers for a fee, such 
as publication of their scripts in a bulletin 
for copyright protection, etc. Lately the 
same cry has been taken up by schools 
having some similar service to sell. 

I shall not deny categorically that there is 
some lifting of ideas by certain individuals. 


But the most active of these belong to the 
bureaus and schools. Lately I have warned 
one of these about plagiarising in his form 
letters and “follow-up” matter certain well- 
known material written by me! There were 
some years ago cases of this kind in the 
courts; there are few such today. If 
nothing else, staff men are wiser. But, as] 
have had ideas offered me by authors free 
of charge, I cannot think that ideas as such 
are a salable asset. Even an idea under 
copyright is not forever isolated from the 
world of thought. Others can have it and 
use it. The clever staff man does not have 
to pilfer ideas from outsiders. They are 
his as much as another’s. If he takes an 
idea and clothes it in his own original de- 
tails he is the author so far as law is con- 
cerned; his claim is solid against the whole 
world. Only the verbatim “lifter” is a thief 
when it comes to ideas, and there are few 
of them! 


Writers excitable enough to believe that 
their scripts are likely to be read for ideas 
had best not send out scripts; and certainly 
if they are frightened into printing and 
copyright they are “gypped,” for the staff 
men with originality still can twist an idea 
into an original form. That can’t be pre- 
vented; originality cannot be legislated 
out of existence. 

The erroneous ideas put forth on the 
subjects of comedy, protection of manu- 
scripts, etc., can be traced to come of the 
more clever fakirs who offer revision and 
tnarketing schemes for beginners. One of 
the studios has recently been closed by the 
postal authorities. There is nothing here 
to reflect upon the wholly reliable and re- 
putable critics and agents; but that there 
are clever crooks out to “bilk” aspirants we 
a!l know. The most insidious form of pub- 
licity used by these swindlers is the “knock 
him for a goal” type. In this form the ad- 
vertiser takes occasion to cast certain ob- 
lique reflections upon his competitors. To 
read his own reference to “bureaus, studios, 
agents, revisers,” etc., one who is not ex- 
perienced would infer that here at last he 
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has found an honest and reliable helper 
(for a fee, of course). But the fakir well 
knows that his readers are inexperienced ; 
he wastes no time sending his literature to 
the advanced writer! This type of pub- 
licity is the same which is used by certain 
individuals who are themselves open to 
probe, i. e., who fail in the class they so 
vigorously attack. 

The house-organ magazine published os- 
tensibly for writers, but issued in fact to 
advertise some school or bureau, is likely to 
broadcast the fact that comedy is in large 


demand all the time. It creates the impres- 
sion of one easy market for beginners; and 
that in turn makes business for the bureau 
and its attaches. There is no longer an easy 
market for photoplays, for as I have said 
before in this magazine the market is open 
only to writers of real ability. 

The photoplay writer will do best to 
steer clear of all offers of quick and easy 
sale of his wares. He will make better 
time and stand more chance if he goes 
straight ahead and refuses to turn aside for 
each new offer printed on flashy stationery. 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Eighth of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets. 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
HOW TO BECOME MASTER OF YOUR CAMERA 


In the last few months we have been con- 
sidering a number of phases with regard 
to the application of photography to the 
work of the literary worker. We have 
tried to point out the objective and the 
way to attain it. If we have not covered 
every detail, we have at least endeavored 
to indicate the right direction to take. Fur- 
thermore, we have assumed that the reader 
would do his own thinking and all that he 
or she needed was a little encouragement 
and direction. However, a!l the suggestions 
made and all the good things which may be 
had will never materialize unless the writer 
masters his camera. It is absolutely essen- 
tial, whether the camera is “just a Brownie” 
or whether it is an imported de luxe equip- 
ment. In short, the best automobile in the 
world is of no benefit to the man who is 
unab'e to drive it. To be sure, he can sell 
it; but he has derived no pleasure of mas- 
tery nor has he been benefitted bv contact 
with the great out-of-doors. We mav 
Write of the editorial needs and prices paid 


for photographs; but unless the writer can 
use his camera to make the sort of pictures 
required, he will not sell them to editors. 
It is the purpose of this article to suggest 
some helpful methods which will enab‘e the 
average reader to master a camera, no mat- 
ter what its size and style may be or what it 
may cost. 

For many years I have been repeating, 
and repeating, the advice to read the in- 
struction-book that comes with every cam- 
era. This is positively the very first step 
toward the mastery of any camera. Too 
many buy a camera, listen impatiently to a 
few words of directions from the salesman 
and then go out to waste films, plates or 
film-packs in wreckless abandon until 
brought to their senses by the drain on their 
pocketbook and the worthtess results. Much 
of this can be avoided by a slow, thorough 
and intelligent reading of the instruction 
book. Let it not be forgotten that a cam- 
era is designed to make a good picture and 
that the purchaser buys the camera to make 
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good pictures—at least we assume this to be 
true, aithough sometimes it would appear 
that cameras were bought with the sole 
idea of using up films and plates to the 
benefit of the manufacturers. 

The next step, after a careful reading 
of the instruction book, is the actual man- 
ipulation of the camera. Look it all over— 
front, back, inside and outside. Refer to 
the instruction book for an explanation of 
this lever or that spring. Take nothing for 
granted. When you hold the camera in 
your hands for the first time is the psycho- 
logical moment to find out all about it. 
Guess at nothing; for if you do, some day 
you will blunder at a critical time and per- 
haps miss a picture worth many dollars to 
you and to others. Set the shutter for the 
various speeds, release it with finger lever 
and antinous-release, according to the equip- 
ment of the camera. Study the diaphragm 
stops. Try to grasp their use and why 
they will make or mar a picture. Then, 
too, look well into the matter of focusing— 
if you happen to have a camera which has 
to be focused for various distances. This 
is of vital importance. A picture which is 
out of focus has no value in any editorial 
office. Pictures, sometimes, may be dif- 
fused for artistic effect but they must never 
be out of focus from the editor’s point of 
view. Next, we have the matter of insert- 
ing the roll of film, film pack or plateholder. 
Unless this important operation is under- 
stood clearly, there is every likelihood that 
on some occasion when seconds mean dol- 
lars, you may blunder and lose a great op- 
portunity. Right here, let me suggest that 
my readers look upon the mastery of a 
camera in the same light that they might 
look upon the mastery of a rifle or a pistol. 
No person would knowing!y take any 
chances with a loaded rifle or pistol — 
neither shou'd they do so with a loaded 
camera. To be sure, there is no danger to 
life and limb; but there is apt to be a loss 
in financial return and delayed literary suc- 
cess. Be sure to look carefu'ly at the inside 
of the camera. See why the bellows should 
be drawn out slowly instead of with a 
jump and otherwise become familiar with 


that part of the camera which must always 
be light-tight to prevent ruined pictures 
by admitted light. An hour or two spent 
looking over every part of the camera, with 
the instruction book close at hand, will save 
many a failure and possible serious loss 
later on. 

Now let us consider the three general 
types of cameras which the writer is likely 
to use. The first is the familiar and eff- 
cient box-camera of the Brownie type. It 
requires no focusing, no setting of the shut- 
ter and very little attention to the dia- 
phragm stops. It is the simplest type of 
camera to be had, and is made by a number 
of retiable manufacturers. It is the camera 
to select by those who have had no photo- 
graphic experience and are beginning. To 
master this type of camera is comparatively 
simple. Virtually the one thing to make 
sure of is that there is plenty of light, pre- 
ferably sunlight, on every subject that is 
photographed. This camera is absolutely 
a fair weather equipment and cannot be 
relied upon on dark, rainy days or very 
late in the day. When used under favor- 
able conditions, it wi!l make excellent pic- 
tures with which articles may be il‘ustrated. 
The last number of my magazine contains 
an interesting article well illustrated by pic- 
tures made with a 2A Brownie. However, 
let me point out that its owner knew how 
to use the camera to advantage. Hence, 
my plea here for the writer to master his 
camera so that he may get the most out of 
whatever type of equipment he may select. 

Next we have the folding cameras of 
many sizes and shapes with a‘l manner of 
lenses and shutters and at prices to suit all. 
Most of these cameras have to be focused, 
although there are several models which 
fold compactly and yet do not have to be 
focused. In their case, the problem of 
mastery is chiefly a clear understanding of 
the lens and shutter and how to adjust 
these to meet varying conditions of lighting. 
However, most of the models in folding 
cameras require focusing, and _particu‘at 
attention should be given to this before 
going very far afield. With the help of 
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the instruction book try to master the mean- 
ing of F/6.8, F'/7.7 or F/8 and the speeds 
of 1/20, 1/50, 1/100 or 1/200 on the shut- 
ter. One refers to the size of opening of the 
lens at full aperture and the other indicates 
the speed at which the shutter functions, 
or lets in light, at the moment of pressing 
the release. The relation between the open- 
ing in the lens and the speed of the shutter 
determines the correct exposure. Unless 
these are properly set for the conditions of 
light which exist at the time of making the 
picture, there will be no good negative or 
satisfactory print for the consideration of 
the editor. Hence, with a camera equipped 
with such a lens and shutter, it will be time 
well spent to make a number of test expo- 
sures with the shutter and lens set at various 
speeds and openings. Be sure to keep a 
careful record of every exposure so that 
when the developed roll, plate or film pack 
is before you, it will be possib!e to check up 
and note the difference in quality obtained 
at various exposures. As you progress in 
the mastery of the lens and shutter you will 
know how to “stop down” to get increased 
depth of focus and sharpness. This is done 
by using as small an opening in the lens 
as the conditions of light on the subject will 
permit. Then, too, this requires a corre- 
sponding adjustment of the shutter-speed 
to lengthen the time that the light passes 
through the sma!ler opening. Obviously, 
the larger the opening the faster may be 
the shutter speed; but when using the 
smalier openings the light must have more 
time to pass through to make a properly 
exposed negative. Hence, the matter of 
lens and shutter should receive thorough 
attention. 


The other point in folding cameras which 
requires mastery of a high order is focusing. 
No matter how well the lens and shutter 
may be set, if the subject is out of focus the 
picture is valueless. Under or over ex- 
posure may be corrected to a certain extent, 
after the film or plate is developed; but if 
the picture is out of focus there is no 
temedy—it becomes a total loss. In the 
mastery of focusing, nothing is so helpful 


as a few test exposures made at various 
distances. With a careful record to consult, 
it is possible to know just what is or is not 
included clearly when the focusing scale is 
set for 6, 8, 10, 15, 20, 50 or 100 feet. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the great 
importance of correct focusing to ensure 
clear pictures for magazine and newspaper 
reproduction. The matter of focus in a 
camera is similar to the matter of range 
in a rifle. It is one of the first things that 
should be known and known accurately. 
Time spent in making sure of correct focus 
is well spent from the very first exposure. 


In this matter of focusing there is definite 
relation between the size of the lens open- 
ing and the proper point to set the focus- 
ing scale. In actual practice a good way to 
do is to set the focus as nearly as possible 
at the correct distance, calculate the right 
exposure with the smallest stop which will 
give a brilliant, sharp picture. Then, if by 
chance, an error in estimating the correct 
distance has been made, the smaller lens 
opening—which gives increased depth of 
field—will compensate in great measure for 
the mistake and a good picture may be ob- 
tained nevertheless. Unless you are photo- 
graphing a subject very near the camera, 
it is best to over-estimate rather than un- 
der-estimate the distance—there is less like- 
lihood of getting the subject out of focus 
and there is apt to be a more pleasing back- 
ground. 


There may be those who are able to afford 
a reflecting camera which shows the sub- 
ject right side up on a ground-glass, just as 
it will appear in the finished negative. For 
these, the matter of focusing will be greatly 
simplified. _There is no guesswork about 
focusing with a reflecting camera, and there 
are many splendid outfits now on the mar- 
ket well suited to the requirements of the 
writer photographer. Although I stand by 
the statement that any well-made camera 
from the Brownie type up will help the 
writer to make saleable pictures, I do admit 
that one of the modern domestic or im- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
LUCIDITY 

Among the manuscripts that came to our 
desk this morning, was one with a very 
appealing title. It was neatly prepared, 
while a glance at its pages showed con- 
clusively that the technique was far above 
the average. The editor gave a smile of 
satisfaction—something very rare in the life 
of the average editor—and settled himself 
in his big arm chair, prepared to read some- 
thing real!y worth while. 

The sad part of the story follows. He 
read the opening paragraph, then read it 
again. Was there unusual noise in the outer 
office this morning, or was his brain a little 
befuddled from the big dinner of the eve- 


ning before? He read the paragraph a 


third time in order to grasp the writer’s 
There was still no success. 

O well, perhaps the second paragraph will 
Three close readings of the 


meaning. 


give the clue. 
second paragraph and the editor dec!ared 
silently that this manuscript was like some 
apples, beautifully clothed but worthless 
on the inside. 

Let’s turn back the few pages of the 
manuscript and see if we can get an idea 
as to what it is all about. He read a!l of 
the fourth page from the first line to last, 
and still he couldn’t determine whether this 
article was a story about gold-digging in 
South Africa, or the latest fashions in wom- 
en’s wear. 

Fifteen minutes have gone to waste and 
another ambitious writer will sigh at an- 
other rejection slip. 

A writer must know that the opening of 
any article, or story, should be as clear as 
crystal, and to do this the subject must be 
clear in his own mind or he cannot portray 
it. Many times we do not appreciate that 
because an idea, or theme, or description, is 
perfectly clear in our own minds, the reader 
of our manuscript hasn’t the slightest con- 
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ception of what we intend to convey unless 
our choice of words makes it possible. 
This clearness of ideas must then be con- 
tinued throughout the entire manuscript. 
When we reach the fifth page it shouldn't 
be necessary to turn back a few pages to 
pick up the lost thread. There should be 
a natural unweaving of the subject that 
leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind, nor 
makes previous references necessary. 
Lucidity is an important rung in the 
writer’s ladder of success. See that it does 
not become worm-eaten through negligence. 





TEN RULES FOR WRITERS 

1. Work untiringly. Hard work wm 
not hurt us; but one’s attitude toward work 
often proves disastrous. 

2. Be cheerful at all times, even in the 
face of rejection slips. Rejection should 
not cause dejection. 

3. Never lose faith in yourself, nor in 
the Supreme Being who has endowed you 
with a sound mind and the physical ability 
to work. 

4. Believe that editors are human. 
Don’t think that they have a personal grudge 
against you. Reatize that it gives an editor 
greater pleasure to accept a manuscript than 
to reject one. 

5 Don’t get the idea than an unknown 
writer has no chance. All successful writ- 
ers were unknown at one time. Editors 
place quality above personality. 

6. Don’t write unless you have some- 
thing to tell. Mere words do not make an 
acceptable manuscript. A small child can 
fil a page with words. 

7. Study the work of others. Dissect 
the qualities of successful writers. Try to 
determine why this story or that article 
was sold—what there is about it that is 
superior to your own efforts. 

8. Don’t plagiarize. Honestly and fail- 
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ure is a better combination than dishonesty 
and success. There is a chance to overcome 
failure, but the small success attained 
through unscrupulous methods is never last- 


ing. 

9. Know your market. A wild west 
story would not be accepted by The Haber- 
dasher’s Review, nor would an article on 
the “Economy of the Safety Razor” be 
considered favorably by the Barber’s 
Journal, 

10. Persevere. The darkest hour is just 
before dawn. There may be a check in to- 
morrow’s mail, 





RENEWING TYFEWRITER 
RIBBONS 
By Francis H. Bent, Jr. 

Just a brief hint for reducing typewriter 
ribbon expense. I have read, and tried, 
several methods—only to have unsatisfac- 
tory results. Among these is the method 
of oiling the ribbon while it is on the ma- 
chine. Other methods I have discarded, 
without trying, as being too impractical, 
owing to the work and trouble required, 
which I figured would amount to more than 
the money saved. 

However, after considerable experiment- 
ing with various methods of my own, I fin- 
ally discovered one that works very well for 
me. I pass it on for what it is worth. 

| keep three or four ribbons on hand all 
the time. When the ribbon I am using on 
the machine shows signs of becoming faint, 
I roll it onto the spool as tightly as possible. 
Then I squirt Three-In-One Oil over the 
ends of the spool. When the ribbon reaches 
the point where it takes up the oil slowly, I 
wrap it in the paper that comes around new 
ribbons, and put it in a ribbon box. It is 
then put away while I use one of the other 
ribbons. 

By using several ribbons, in rotation, and 
allowing plenty of time for a ribbon to ab- 
sorb the oil evenly and properly, I find that 
it is possible to avoid blurred and greasy 
outlined letters, which, in my case, always 
resu'ted when other methods of oiling the 


tibbon were used. In fact, I find that my 


method gives practically the same results, 
and as clear and black letters, as a new 
ribbon. 





TURNING PICTURES INTO 

DOLLARS 
(Continued trom page 25) 
ported reflecting cameras will eliminate 
much of the problem of mastering one’s 
camera and photography for editorial con- 
sideration. It is entirely a question of 
ability to afford such a camera. If it is 
beyond present limits, then there is no need 
to be downhearted; for many prize-win- 
ning pictures, illustrations for important 
articles and front-cover decorations were 
made with cameras which cost less than ten 
dollars. 

In conclusion, let me suggest that the 
reader, who determines to add the making 
of pictures to his literary activities, will do 
well to get acquainted with a successful 
amateur or professional photographer. Not 
that he should copy the work of another or 
seek to lean upon others in his efforts to 
stand alone on his photographic feet, but 
rather that he may be saved the time and 
wasted effort which he might spend without 
friendly guidance. Another very helpful 
factor is the careful selection of several 
reliable photographic text-books. There 
are a number of these to be obtained. More- 
over, one or two good photographic maga- 
zines will be found to be of great service 
in the matter of stimulating ideas and im- 
proving technique. Best of all, the combi- 
nation of text-books and magazines will 
show the way to overcome the very ob- 
stacles that will face the writer and his 
camera in his daily work. However, unless 
the writer is master of his camera, and 
knows how to use it at its highest efficiency 
in all sorts and conditions of weather and 
lighting, all the text-books and magazines 
on photography put together will be of 
little value. Hence, with instruction book in 
hand, let the reader take the necessary time 
to acquire confidence in the use of his 
camera; this is vital to his photographic, 
and possibly, literary success. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,” but “Do You Remember?” 
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And so the New Year begins; with 
greetings and good wishes, and each writer 
resolved to make for himself a name be- 
fore another January rol.is around. Well, 
each will do that, though just what name, 


is problematical. 


* . * 


When Shakespeare said, ““What’s in a 
name?” I fancy he was only speaking re- 
latively. There is a lot in a name, in every 
way, and there is also a good deal in a 
title. Most of the writers I know always 
leave the title of their story to the last 
minute—that is to the minute they have 
finished their story. A title, an appropriate 
title, or a taking title, must appeal to any- 
body, whether he is an editor or not. Per- 
sonally, I have found that alliteration is 
best. People like to roll off their tongues 
words beginning with the same letter. 


* * * 


By no means neglect this seemingly un- 
important trifle, for it isn’t unimportant, 
and it isn’t a trifle. Young authors either 
go too far in one direction, or in another. 
They say, “What does it matter what the 
names of my characters are as long as the 
story is al! right?” Well, it matters a great 
deal. Also, the title matters somewhat. Old 
names, like old friends, stick to you, but new 
names and new and attractive titles are the 
best. I remember getting so tired of the 
name of “Smith” once that I wrote the fol- 
lowing: 

On islands and continents—this is no myth— 

Wherever I wander, I meet with a Smith. 

On steamboats, on trains, on planes in the air, 

If I seek for a change, Smith is sure to be 

there. 

On prairies, on deserts. again and again, 


I have striven to dodge him, but alwavs in vain; 
On the top of Mont Blanc, and at Cape Finis- 
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Some ubiquitous Smith is sure to be there! 

There’s no shirking or dodging a man with 
that name, 

He may call it “Smythe,” yet it’s always the 
same. 

Brown, Robinson, Jones, have their kin and 
their kith, 

But they never can hold a candle to Smith! 

I can’t get away from him—even in death— 

For directly I've drawn my last breath, 

The first spirit, I'm certain, that I shall meet 
with 

Will be somebody formerly known as Smith! 


* * * 


Apropos of this, my own name is rather 
curious. Peop:e at times still address me 
as if I were a lady, whereas, if the truth be 
known, though I have sometimes been told 
I am no genueman, I’ll swear I’m no lady. 
As a matter of fact, the name of “La 
Touche” is now more Irish than anything 
else. You will find as many La Touches, | 
fancy, in Dublin as you will in Paris. The 
La Touches fled to Ireland during the 
Huguenot rebeltion, and have since re- 
mained there. 


* * °K 


In my younger days ghost stories used 
to be the great attraction in writing, but 
now that has a‘l changed. Dreams are now 
the thing. A baker’s mince pie is likely to 
accentuate one’s subconsciousness to an ap- 
palling degree. A singing subconsciousness 
makes you likely to be possessed by a pop4- 
lar song, which is, of course, a kind of in- 
sanity. Anyway, a dream is a kind of in- 
dignity. In certain excited states one can 
travel in dreams through all sorts of vari- 
egated scenes; batt!e-fields, tossing seas, 
gorgeous woods, ball-rooms, subterranean 
passages, even newspaper offices, and the 
unexpectedness of the incidents is rather 
interesting. Not long since, I was told of 
a man who fell asleep in his chair while 
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reading an old English tale, and dreamt of 
being in an ancient castle where the Was- 
saile bowle was freely circulating. He de- 
clared he heard them sing this Chanson: 
“The brown bowle, 
The merry brown bowle, 
As it goes round about-a, 
Fill 
Still, 


Let the world say what it will, 
And drink your fill all out-a. 


The deep canne, 

The merry deep canne, 

As thou dost freely quaff-a, 
Sing, 
Fling, 

Be merry as a king, 

And sound a lusty laugh-a.” 


He claimed that at the finish of this in- 
fectious, but most un-Volsteadian ditty he 
realized that such joys were now forbidden 
to mankind, whereupon, he rose, lifted his 
g] and pronounced the following toast: 

“To. you, the world notorious,, 
I drink this toast most glorious; 
May your soul be as fine 


As this pure parsnip wine, 
4 ” 
And you ne’er say aught censorious. 


* * * 


Pageants seem to hold the interest of the 
public these days; a literary pageant would, 
it seems to me, arouse an interest for this 
maligned profession. A procession in which 
the pick of public writers with white hats 
on their heads, and canes over their shoul- 
ders, a baker’s dozen abreast, walking up 
Fifth avenue, brilliantly out of step, would 
arouse intense enthusiasm. What a flutter 
of handkerchiefs from those charmingly 
dressed maidens around the lions—save the 
mark—of the Library! What a dead dumb 
silence when the essayists filed past with a 
flat slow tread! What a triumphant shout 
for the bearers of saucy blades, who, when 
knighthood was in flower, swaggered about, 
decked in aprons and sashes, and thought 
themselves such “dogs” amongst the women ! 
Surely New York would be wreathed in 
smiles, and surely after this gala the proser 
would not be condemned to further obtiv- 
ion, or the poets phantasied as shepherds 
gambolling by purling brooks! 


There is a moral in this. Said a little 
boy to me, “What does penury mean?” I 
knew it meant poverty, but I wasn’t going 
to waste my hard-earned knowledge on 
that child, and so I told him that it meant 
the wages of the pen. Was I far wrong? 


* * * 


I said sometime since that I had never 
been rejected—by women—but I didn’t 
mean by editors, for listen :— 


I built all my hopes on a word, 
But that word has my hopes rudely scattered ; 
No sooner the answer I heard 
Than I felt my bright castles were shattered. 
No wonder that pain fills my heart, 
And my life is bereft of all gladness, 
For fled is my vision so blest. 
It has left but a ruin of sadness! 
Ak, me! had this missive contained 
The reply which I fully expected, 
My heart were not stricken and pained, 
And I'd ne’er known that sad word, 
“Rejected!” 
But now—well, there, let it pass, 
I must mourn without sorrow or pity, 
Since my poem’s rejected, alas! 
Which I thought was so awfully witty! 


* * * 
And another thought. Know thyself, 


but be careful how you display your knowl- 
edge in an autobiography. 





DON’T BE DISCOURAGED 


Don’t be discouraged if your manuscript 
is rejected by the first editor to whom it 
is mailed. Very few writers are fortunate 
enough to have their first manuscripts ac- 
cepted. Many good stories and photoplays 
have been rejected a number of times and 
then sold at a good price. 

If manuscript is rejected, see that it bears 
no travel stains before submitting it to the 
next editor. If necessary, re-copy it. You 
do not want the next editor to receive the 
impression that your manuscript has trav- 
eled around the entire g'obe. This would 
be just the contrary to the impression you 
wish to create. Your manuscript should 
look as though each journey was its first. 
Neatness in a manuscript carries the same 
prestige as a clean collar does to the bank 
president. 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Seventeen in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Lnstructor of English at Columbia University. 


MARKETING VERSE 


James McNeill Whistler, that peppery 
adept in the art of making enemies, accord- 
ing to a familiar anecdote, was once ap- 
proached in an art gallery by a feminine 
“lion hunter.” 

“Oh, Mr. Whistler,” gushed the pest. 
“I’m so glad you are here to tell me all about 
the pictures.” 

Whistler merely grunted. 
cooed the lady, “I don’t 
about art, but I do know 


“You know,” 
know anything 
what I like.” 

“So, madam, does a cow,” retorted the 
painter, and stalked away. 

This anecdote is entirely relevant to the 
subject of marketing verse, since the cow 
is quite right from its own point of view. 
Many editors know a great deal about po- 
etry, but they buy verse, not on a basis of 
their knowledge so much as on a basis of 
what they think their readers will like. An 
editor may try his best to explain his wants 
and likes; he may assert that he likes 
verse on this or that particular subject— 
only when he buys for his magazine, the 
poem purchased, more than likely will be an 
exception to all his carefully formulated 
rules. For some reason or other, the par- 
ticular poem, as one editor expressed it, 
“happens to hit me right between the eyes.” 

Happens, is exactly the word. Enjoy- 
ment of poetry is based on causes of such 
variety and subtlety that out of ten poems 
on the same subject, all of fairly competent 
workmanship, one may give the reader a 
distinct thrill, and the other nine leave him 
entirely unmoved. Poetry is like love, a 
spirit rising from occult and rarefied emo- 


tions. Why does a man who falls in love 
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with one of twin sisters feel only slightly 
attracted toward the other, who is as good, 
as intelligent, as beautiful, and as winning 
as the one who does capture his heart? 
When he tries to explain the reason, he 
merely becomes incoherent, alleging causes 
entirely trivial in comparison to the effect 
produced. He, too, is like Mr. Whistler’s 
cow; he knows what he likes—but he can 


not tell why he likes it. 
A well-known American poet once told 
me this chapter from his own experience: 


“T sent a poem to a certain magazine. 
They promptly accepted it and sent me a 
check for the amazing sum of seventy-five 
dollars.” 

“*This is going to be easy,’ I thought. 
‘I can go to New York and make my living 
writing verse.’ I went to New York, but 
I did not make my living writing verse. In 
fact, eight years elapsed before I sold that 
particular magazine a second poem—and | 
have never sold them a third.” 

Another friend once sold a poem that for 
purposes of disguise we may call Purple 
Moon. The editor was enthusiastic. “A 
wonderful poem,” he wrote. “Send us 
The writer, much delighted, com- 
The other poems came back with 
Every once in a while, 


more.” 
plied. 
dismal regularity. 
the editor would drop him a note saying, 
“We hope that some day you will send us 
another poem as beautiful as Purple Moon.” 
Apparently he never has; for though his 
poems have appeared in many magazines, 
he has never sold a second to that particular 
magazine. 

The writer of this article, when a boy in 
college, wrote a poem with a religious theme. 
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It came, by accident, into the hands of a 
certain editor. This good man knew noth- 
ing about poetry, but he was sp‘endidly in- 
formed on orthodoxy. A check was imme- 
diately forthcoming. After that delightful 
experience, the young author had a sure 
market. Whenever he was “broke” and 
wanted to take the pride of the sophomore 
class to a football game, he sat down and 
ground out a pious poem and sent it off 
with the sure knowledge that a check would 
be forthcoming. The only trouble is that 
he could not continue indefinitely to produce 
verse of this particular type. He finished 
his college career and his stock of pious 
ideas almost simultaneously, and since that 
time has been minus a perfectly good mar- 
ket. 

These three experiences are here nar- 
rated, not at all for the purpose of discour- 
aging the beginner, but merely to explain 
why the writer does not confine himself to 
the usual platitudes about studying markets 
and evertastingly plodding along the diff- 
cult road to success. 

The truth is that with few exceptions no- 
body knows anything about marketing verse. 
Even a poet whose works have been widely 
accepted can seldom give another the bene- 
fit of his experience because the chances 
are four to one that he does not know why 
his works have so!d. Smith, whose poems 
sell, knows that it is because they are 
good. Brown, whose poems do not sell, 
knows that it is because they are too good. 
And there you are. There are, of course, 
exceptions to these general statements. 


Rerton Braley is said to have given up a 
perfectly good job as a stoker on a freight 
steamer to go to New York and “commence 
In the many years since that early 
venture, he has sold verse to innumerable 


poet.” 


magazines, newspapers. and syndicates. 
Much of this work has been frothy; it has 
inc'uded humorous skits sold to such trade 
pers as those dedicated to the interests of 

ready-to-wear garment trade, and the 
official publications of hardware dealers and 
lumber merchants. The point is that he has 


appealed to many editors by a combination 
of humor, timeliness, and a subject-matter 
of appeal to the specific groups reached by 
the magazines. 


Occasionally, some versifier appears who 
has the knack of appealing to the millions 
of half-educated people who make up the 
clientele of our daily newspapers. A writer 
like Edgar Guest is able to syndicate his 
verse so that it appears in scores, and per- 
haps hundreds of daily and weekly papers. 
The various syndicates, let us explain at 
once, are run by men who are just like the 
rest of us. They are in business, primarily 
to make a living. Whatever may be their 
personal feeling toward poetry, they will 
accept for their syndicates only work that 
they believe will sell widely. I do not blame 
them. 


These remarks are intended, not at all 
as an attempt to offer appraisal of the 
quality of Mr. Guest’s work. It may be, 
as many readers assert, the best poetry of 
our time; or it may be, as others aver, 
cheaply sentimental and obvious. The 
point is that thousands of people like and 
quote his work. The owners of syndicates 
feel justified in handling his verses, not as” 
art, but as a staple article of commerce. 
Almost any poetry printed will sooner or 
tater be subjected to that sort of appraisal 
in one form or another. Will it sell the 
paper? 


The writer who desires to syndicate his 
verse will do well to ask himself whether 
his subject-matter and treatment are such 
that his work will have a wide appeal. If 
his work is aimed at a small and select 
audience, he will probably flirt with syndi- 
cates in vain. 


By far the greatest market for verse, 
however, is furnished by the three hundred 
or more magazines, of varying rank and 
appeal, and by the newspapers. Space 
limitation forbids listing these publications 
here; beside, numerous writers’ guides are 
available. The better ones tell something 
of the requirements of the various maga- 
zines. 
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It must be remembered that periodicals 
are roughly divisible into groups, according 
to the class of readers they desire to reach 
or succeed in reaching. In those of the 
widest appeal, such as, for example, the 
Saturday Evening Post, serious verse is vir- 
tualiy taboo. Doubtless the editors believe 
as a resuit of long and careful research 
that the average reader shies away from 
verse as something likely to be highbrow and 
stupid. For the average reader is like Mr. 
Whistler’s cow, and knows what he likes. 

More intelligent readers are in the same 
case. They, too, know what they like. The 
job of the editor is not, ordinarily, to edu- 
cate his readers, but to give them what they 
want. It is for this reason that magazines 
develop a distinctive tone or quality. Ex- 
perience has shown that the readers of that 
particu!ar magazine like articles, stories, 
or verse, of a given sort. The result is a 
more-or-less successful attempt to give the 
readers what they desire. 

My belief is that the attempt is least suc- 
cessful in the field of verse, because—as I 
have indicated above—the enjoyment of 
poetry is so personal, and so much depen- 
dent on obscure and seemingly trivial things 
that no one person can very successfully 
judge what another will like. Yet editors 
must make the attempt, and nobody can 
biame them for doing the best they can. 


My own experience has been on both 
sides of the fence. As writer, I have seen 
poems come back from what I felt to be 
sure markets, only to be accepted where I 


thought they had little chance. As editor, 
I have rejected poems that have been ac- 
cepted and paid for elsewhere. A few 
practical hints, it is possible to give. 

Roughly, the magazine field may be di- 
vided into four groups: Those that accept 
no poetry or almost no poetry; those that 
accept poetry only within a given field; 
those that accept only what they consider 
the best, regardless of general field; those 
devoted exclusively or chiefly to verse. 

On the first of these groups, the writer 
might as well waste no time. On the sec- 
ond, he must use judgment. For example. 


to a sex magazine, he will not send a philo- 
sophic poem about God and the Universe; 
to a western adventure publication, he will 
not send poems about love or the beauties 
of working in a bank; to a thoroughly se- 
rious magazine, he wi:l not ordinarily send 
light, amusing verses that ought to go to 
Life. The third and fourth groups offer 
many problems because it is a:most impos- 
sible to say what any one editor will like. 
The Atlantic Monthly is often spoken of 
as sober or even sad in tone; yet it has 
printed poems about strikes and labor 
unions, gay poems, love poems, and other 
varieties out of their usual tone, simply 
because they-appealed to the editors as be- 
ing good. Just what is “the best” in poetry? 
The answer varies with each individual, and 
is se:dom twice the same for any one indi- 
vidual. 

One often hears that the market for 
verse is flooded—but so is the market for 
everything else. Doubtless it is true that 
seventy-five per cent of the verse sent out 
to the magazines has not a chance of being 
published. The chief reason is that the 
poets are too kind to themselves. I have 
read hundreds of poems in manuscript that 
were not worthy of publication. Nothing is 
more common than the person with a mild 
urge to write, who produces verse with a 
little merit, mildly pleasant in its music, 
vague so far as ideas are concerned, with 
nothing in particular to make it stand out 
as a noteworthy art production. 

My advice to aspiring writers is that they 
look over their work with care in an attempt 
at re-valuation. If it is vague, if it has not 
a definite theme, if the technique is poor or 
sloppy, if the music is only commonplace, 
the chances are that it is not good. 


On the other hand, the writer must have 
faith in himself. If he is convinced that his 
work is good, let him hold to that faith de- 
spite rebuffs. He must remember that 
magazines are usually operated to make 
money. 

A good policy outlined by a poet who has 
made enough of a success to get four 
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volumes of verse published is as follows: 
“Never miss an opportunity of getting your 
work printed. If you cannot sell it, give 
it away. If you cannot give it away, coax 
somebody to print it, and don’t care how 
obscure may be the publication where it 
appears. Public recognition is composed of 
a great many trifles put together.” 
Concerning book publication, the best 
‘plan is to publish in book form onty if a 
reputable publisher will bring out the vol- 


ume at his own expense. If no publisher 
will accept your volume on such terms, 
don’t publish. However much you may re- 
gret leaving your work in manuscript, don’t 
succumb to unscrupulous publishers who 
want to put out your work at your expense. 
I have seen put out at the expense of writ- 
ers who had almost nothing, pathetic vol- 
umes that had nothing—neither merit, nor 
originality, nor popularity of appeal—to 
recommend them to the public. 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The eleventh of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author of “The Man that Never Was,” “Other People’s Lives,” 
“The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad,” Etc. 


XI. 


What makes the novel move? 
makes it go? 


What 


There are many answers to these ques- 

tions, because there are many forces and 
energies capable of making a story move. 
" The important point is that the story 
should ever be impelled forward. The use 
of the term “forward” in fiction is some- 
times paradoxical. For a story may be 
moving forward with alacrity and yet be 
going back in point of time to pick up very 
necessary loose ends. Are we moving to- 
ward our preconceived climax and denoue- 
ment? That is the question. 

Piling up words is not in itself action or 
movement. Our words must contain the 
essence of cumulativeness. 

Again motivation may seem almost para- 
doxical when we state that pages of mere 
description may be excellent motivation. 
Such description, however, must give po- 
tentiality to a character, must heighten 
through atmosphere or tighten the suspense 
or give color to deeper emotions. For it is 
not the current of events in our novel that 


MOTIVATION 


gives it its power or distinction, but its un- 
dercurrent of emotion. There is motivation 
as long as we stir the emotions. 

When the narrative ceases to move it is 
failing in the test of motivation. It is show- 
ing the presence of “foreign matter” in the 
“works.” The moment the writer finds ex- 
traneous, or unmotivating, matter in his 
story, he should eliminate it. 

On first thought, there would seem to be 
two motivations possible: That which 
moves the story and that which moves the 
reader. On second thought, we are led to 
conclude that that which moves the story 
should likewise move the reader. 

Motivation then does not move through 
dynamic action, as is commonly supposed, 
but through a more subtle appeal to the 
emotions. Poe motivated mostly through 
the depiction of intriguing atmosphere. His 
masterful tales were often but a thin thread 
of story running through a thick murk of 
atmosphere. Victor Hugo often dwelt (fre- 
quently at too great length) over the mould- 
ing of an environment into which his char- 
acter—Jean Valjean, Fantine, Marius, Co- 
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sette, for example — should emerge as a 
logical progression of the said’ environment. 
Conan Doyle—with all mystery writers— 
presumably tells the story first in a few brief 
strokes and then proceeds to tell the story 
of the story as it were. The method of mo- 
tivating is through the continuous planting 
of suspense. 

Perhaps the simplest method of motiva- 
tion is through the creation of a highly 
inflammable character, and then setting him 
down in environment and situations that 
are veritable lighted matches to his com- 
bustibility. 

There is something of this situation to be 
found on the opening page of “Other 
People’s Lives: “Duncan had suddenly— 
with scarcely a warning to his austere self 
-—chained his whole potential future to a 
mere waif of fancy! 
mere babe had been left on his spacious 
doorstep—which he had taken in out of the 
sheer goodness of his heart—and now be- 
fore the whole world he was being branded 
with ownership!” 

So it may be seen by the quotation, that 
I have provided an outstanding motivation 
for my entire novel by linking up a stolid 
man of one character disposition with a 
lightsome, frivolous woman with a character 
disposition that was as day to his night. 
Their very presence together in the same 
room made dramatic sparks fly! 

Already we have come upon the open 
secret of motivation—which is likewise the 
essence of all drama—which consists merely 
in throwing into the same place at the same 
time two living animals that are biologically 
or circumstantially opposed to each other. 
There are variations of this rule, but they 
are much the same in essence. Instead of 
the man opposed to another animal, he finds 
himself unavoidably face to face with an 
unbearable environment—the square peg in 
the round hole. There is the hero who is 
pledged to attain a certain goal—the hand 
of the heroine, for instance— and motiva- 
tion aplenty is generated through the simple 
process of placing series of obstacles in his 
pathway. 

Motivation, however, is not complete by 
the placing of opposites in a position of 


It was as though a .. 


inevitable struggle or the strewing of the 
hero’s path with obstacles. By far the finest 
and most difficult part of this motivation 
lies in “going through with it.” If one 
attends a bull-fight, or a football match, or 
a struggle or contest of any kind, one de- 
sires most of all to see the struggle. 

So many of us have fine conceptions, but 
we lack the power and artifice of execu- 
tion. Many a story is splendid right up to 
the “big scene’”—and then the big scene is 
skipped! We see it on the stage, too. Acts 
I and II prepare and lead up to a bully 
“scene,” but when the curtain goes up on 
Act III we are told that it is all over! The 
writer had not the courage to put it on. 
Here is the rock upon which both great and 
small seem so often to strike and founder. 
Of all the sad words in a story is a line like 
this when we had expected a corking scene, 
“.. . and after the fight (or contest, or 
race or victory ) - 

One reason, I think, why the movies have 
been successful where often they might 
have failed because of poor construction or 
material, was their never-failing willingness 
to seize the climacteric bull by the horns 
and see a scene through. In fact, scenes 
are the reason for their being, therefore 
in self preservation they rejoice in them. 

Clash, struggle, conflict are always inter- 
esting. Why? Because they typify life. 
Life is the never-ceasing contest and strug- 
gle. When it ceases to be so and becomes 
uninteresting for us, then simultaneously 
will we become uninteresting if not un- 
savory to those who compose life outside us. 
People scarcely command our respect who 
shirk life’s battles. The fighter always wins 
our admiration. 

To sharpen motivation, we make the goal 
seem almost impossible of attainment, and 
hence this struggle is bound to become 
keener. 

The motivation of a powerful story may 
be a man’s battle with himself. In fact, 
many of the biggest stories ever written 
are just that—a man’s or woman’s inner 
struggle to overcome some vice that is try- 
ing to overcome him or her. It is the weak 
who fall failing to fight; while the strongest 
of men often fail in the end but only after 
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a fight so noble that they have become a 
beacon to ward off thousands of weaker ves- 
sels from the same rocks. 

Implant a foible in a strong, non-vicious 
character and start him or her off in your 
novel — battling against it. Just furnish 
plenty of fuel of temptation to keep up the 
conflagration. See that he is good at bot- 
tom. Give him stronger and stronger op- 
ponents and more powerful temptations. 
That is the only “assistance” you must give 
him. Don’t even let God and the elements 
he'p him out. The only advantage you give 
him is to endow him with the stuff that he- 
roes are made of. Pray for him, but don’t 
interfere. To interfere, dear writer, is to 
weaken him and his character and cajole 
that iniquitous providence, “the saccharine 
ending.” It is better to say of one’s literary 
hero that he died with his boots on than 
that he lives in his pink satin slippers. 

Positively the most potent motivation of 
all is character. Create somebody who 
lives and you will have your ®ands full of 
interesting life, a creature who will go about 
motivating things with scarcely an effort 
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on your part. This creature will insist upon 
living his own life, which means that al- 
ready he is opposed to all the rest of man- 
kind, in some dramatic way or other. You 
simply can’t make your characters behave! 
—anymore than you can make your flesh- 
and-blood children behave. 


That was the way with Duncan in “Other 
People’s Lives.” “Then came a great idea 
—he forgot that there had been many prece- 
dent great ideas. Why, good Lord! Here 
was his great opportunity! Here was a 
community in the formative state, a verit- 
able little world just starting out and he 
could get right down abreast of it with his 
ideas and theories! He would go straight 
into this Westminster Estate’s place and 
set his ideas in motion before anybody else. 
He would have them all living one another’s 
lives before they knew what they were 
about. Why, he, Duncan Wyatt, could be- 
come the social and spiritual founder of 
this new community! By Jove, he’d do it, 
too!”—and he did. Which was practically 
the motivation foundation for the whole 
novel, “Other People’s Lives.” 


Writing the Sketch and the Very 
Short Story 


By KEEN A. 


In newspaper work one has to school 
himself to writing regularly, turning out 
so much copy on so many hackneyed sub- 
jects every day, and doing only small parts 
of it well. It is obvious, however, that the 
writer who really has the ability to do some- 
thing better than news-writing is rather 
spurred on by the dryness of his usual stuff 
to sit down at times and try to write some- 
thing better. : 

or some time I have conducted, or rather 
turned out, a column in The Star, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., which appears irregu'arly, two 
or three times a week. It has received a 
good deal more attention from me than the 


RAFFERTY 


usual stuff I have to do for newspapers, 
and I have had the satisfaction of finding 
that the story need not be positive news to 
attract considerable comment and even pop- 
ularity. The feature is called, “So This Is 
Terre Haute.” Originally a police reporter, 
my idea in starting the stories was to draw 
upon my experience at police headquarters 
and to write fictionized stories based on 
fact. As a rule I start out with an idea 
suggested by some incident in human life, 
and merely begin to write about the idea 
and the incident, using my imagination and 
my own opinions freely. I start in with no 
definite ending in view, and write the story 
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merely as a sort of sketch. When I finish 
I put the story away and leave it for a day 
or so. At the end of that time I pick it up 
in some leisure moment and read it over 
carefully. In this reading I find that the 
faults of the first draft become very ap- 
parent to me. I think there is a great value 
in letting your manuscripts lie untouched 
for a little while after you have finished 
the first draft; then, when you pick them 
up later and read them, you approach them 
with more of the air of the critic, and you 
are far enough away from them so that you 
read them in a more impersonal attitude 
than if you tried to rewrite and complete the 
story at one sitting. 

After reading the first draft over, I usu- 
al'y sit down to my typewriter and begin 
all over again, referring to the draft in 
those places where I think the work was 
well-done in the first place, and entirely re- 
doing those parts that appear weak. By this 
method I save the well-done parts in the 
first draft and make it more or less certain 
that the weak spots are being done over 
well also. 

As a rule, in this re-writing, I manage 
to get a better perspective of the chain of 
events for the story, and can therefore carry 
it to a more logical and complete conclu- 
sion. Some writers, I am aware, first map 
out the plot of the series of events, and 
from this they write the complete story. I 
would rather, however, work out the plot 
by the other method, for at the same time 
I am able to create at least some passages 
which I can include in the final story. At 
times I have made only a few changes in 
the first draft, but this is unusual, and often 
I practically re-write the whole thing, so that 
the second would hardly be recognizab‘e in 


comparison with the first. 


I have taken so much care with these 
stories because I want them to be actually 
good writing, something in the way of liter- 
ature, and much above the standard of the 
newspaper story. I have worked philosophy 
and poesy into them, and have usually used 
them to illustrate some point in mind, al- 
though they have sometimes been merely 


poetic descriptions or dissertations. Most 
of them have been optimistic, for I believe 
that it is quite as possible, and more pleas- 
ant, to write optimism and make it artistic, 
as it is to write artistic pessimism. Besides, 
even in this sort of newspaper writing, one 
has to keep an eye upon the kind of things 
peop‘e want to read in the paper, and so it 
is as well to keep them in good spirits as to 
try to depress them. 

I made the suggestion to the editor, who 
has been very considerate in handling the 
stories, that I be allowed absolute leeway 
in writing the stories not at certain times, 
but whenever I felt as though I could write 
a good one. He has allowed this leeway 
always, and I think he has insured a much 
better quality in the stories than they could 
have had otherwise. 

I betieve strongly in this method—in hav- 
ing the time, or the money, or the privilege, 
of writing only when you feel like it—that 
is, when the proper urge strikes you. The 
man who writes under strict compulsion 
must at some times write things he does not 
feel and things which are therefore inferior. 
So it is that I never write a story for any 
publication, if I want my name signed to it 
and want it good, unless I have first a de- 
finite idea and feel very enthusiastic about 
that idea. Having the natural impulse to 
write, I wait until it strikes me before | 
start. Oftentimes this occurs late at night, 
after the flurry of the work of putting out 
the newspaper is over, and things have 
quieted down somewhat. I have then more 
time to think clearly and to do as I please, 
and usually there is a time between 11 
o’clock and 2 o’clock when I can sit down 
and begin to write something which, after 
it is worked over the next day, will be worth 
sending in to the editor. 

Similarly, I do not betieve.in letting other 
things stand in the way when the idea comes 
and the impulse to write has arrived. For 
instance, I may be walking down the street, 
thinking about some incident or some scene 
or the character of some man I have just 
been talking to. Soon I begin to think that 
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this subject could be made into a very good 
story, and the first paragraphs or para- 
graph which wou!d fit in the middle of the 
story begin to form themselves in my mind 
and I recognize them as interesting or 
attractive. At such times I get to the office 
as soon as I can, and waste no time in sitting 
down to a typewriter and starting the story 
while the phrases and the idea are fresh and 
while I am enthusiastic on the particular 
subject. I once stopped in the street in a 
driving rain and wrote a poem ca!led “Come 
on, Rain”, on a soaking envelope with a 
biurring indelib’e pencil. It was not a bad 
poem, either. 


Following this method, one gets a first 
draft done almost before he knows it. 
Given the first draft, he can turn to it the 
next day to gain the “inspiration” along the 
subject, and he is ready to work it over in 
good shape. I do not say that one can write 
on inspiration alone—he must sometimes 
force himself to sit down and begin writing 
even the idea which strikes him and seems 
applicabie. But, if he has the inspiration 
and realizes that he rhust get to work and 
produce something on the strength of it, 
he is bound to get out a fairly good story. 

When I first began to write I had diffi- 
culty in composing on the typewriter. I 
could write a good news story without diffi- 
culty on the machine, but when I tried to 
put myself and my feelings into something 
“better” I found I had to turn to a common 
pencil and unruled paper. I determined, 
however, that it would be better if I could 
do everything on the typewriter, and gradu- 
ally I found myself, through constant use 
of the machine, developing this ability. I 
think that those persons who do not write 
well on the typewriter find this condition to 
exist principally because they have had 
their early training in writing everything 
in script, and they have a sort of uneasiness 
or fear when they sit down to the type- 
writer; the writing they do is liabie to 
appear stilted and lacking in emotion. 
Eventually, however, if one writes with 
nothing else but a typewriter, all this feeling 
disappears, and you find yourself writing 
good stuff on the typewriter just as nat- 


urally and as fluently as you formerly did 
in script—perhaps better. 


I believe that I cannot in my writing 
p:ace too much importance upon the correct 
use of words, and there is nothing which 
chagrins me so much as to have some one 
point out to me a misuse of any word. 
Therefore I take the greatest pains with any 
words about which I am in doubt and usu- 
ally, if I cannot satisfy myself about them, 
I either use a synonymous word or change 
the expression altogether. Sometimes, in 
doing this, I run across a better phrase than 
the first, and find I have happily hit upon 
just the right thing. 

I write my best when I write at high 
speed, hardly watching the letters as they 
appear upon the paper, making scores of 
typographical errors, but just the same get- 
ting words on the paper as fast as I can. 
3y doing this, one allows all the bundles of 
feelings and words which arise to get out 
as fast as possible and can thus keep the 
flow going and be sure that he is turning 
out what he is really feeling, at a steady 
rate. Later I go over the story, punctuate 
it, correct the spelling and any misuse of 
words, doing this as I re-write the story in 
the second and usually final draft. The 
product always is better, and this is another 
argument to me for getting down and start- 
ing to write just as soon as the feeling 
strikes, for it is then that one can turn out 
what really is moving him and making 
him think. 





MY AMBITION 


To write I have ambition 
But no seeming recognition 
Comes my way— 
To rhyme it is a p'easure 
Senseless words without a measure 
From my fluent pen have strayed. 
As for Hopes—they are all blasted 
When editors flabbergasted— 
Try some sense of merit to forsee. 
Then a slip of polite rejection— 
To show the imperfection 
Brings my manuscript— 
A flying back to me. 

Peart B. Nusson. 





“A Rubber Stamp Idea” 


By A. S. PORTER 


Doubtless a rubber stamp may be used 
to great advantage in connection with card 
files for the Author, whether amateur or 
professional. 

Briefly, my system requires two rubber 
stamps. I stamp the face of a 3x5” card 
with one of the stamps, then turn the card 
over and stamp the other side with the 
other stamp. 

The front of the card, when stamped, 
looks like this: 


a help to your eyes if you will type all of 
your titles on the cards in capital letters. 
Every bit of other information on the front 
of the card is given in the usual lower case 
letters, making the title easily distinguish- 
able. 

Following the title, the word “Designa- 
tion” tells you what kind of a manuscript 
the title represents. It may be a poem, a 
play, an anecdote, an article, or a short- 
story. Therefore, you type the suitable word 





ae 


Subject 











You may deduce from the above that the 
wording of this stamp can be used for many 
different kinds of writing; such as poetry, 
short-stories, articles, plays, sermons, and 
so forth, no matter how greatly such may 
differ in theme or variety. Such informa- 
tion as needed concerning any particular 
manuscript is typed in the blank spaces be- 
tween the wording of the stamped impres- 
sion, with a typewriter. 

Everything will be neat and orderly, if 
you file each card according to the title of 
the manuscript it represents; using the first 
word of the title as the key-word. and filing 
the cards in alphabetical order. It will be 
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in the space above the dotted line, corre- 
spondingly. 

The second line of the impression gives 
some of the life-history of your manuscript. 
I use figures separated by a diagonal line to 
represent the Month, Day and Year in 
which the manuscript was begun. Thus 
“Begun 4/8/23,” means the manuscript was 
begun April 8, 1923. Likewise, figures are 
used on the dotted lines after “Revised” 
and “Completed.” In case no revision has 
taken place, use a dash, or leave the space 
blank, as preferred. 

The next two lines found in the impres- 
sion are used chiefly for poetry, although the 
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word “Forum” may be warped some if de- 
sired to make it fit some other designation 
of manuscript. For poetry, you fill in the 
infomation suitable to your type of manu- 
script. It might happen this way: “Form 
Lyric;” “Foot Trochaic;” “Meter Tetra- 
meter ;” or “Meter Tetra-Trimete,” (where 
the poem contains more than one kind of 
meter). After “Rime Scheme” indicate the 
rhyme at the end of the line as “abab” or 
using capital letters if you prefer. The 
“No. of stanzas” (No. for number) may be 
given in figures as “18,” or if below the 
‘teens, typed in as “twelve,” etc. 

“Subject.... Purpose.... Material. ...” 
is used in nearly all kinds of writing. It 
shows what your subject is; your purpose in 
writing it up; and whether you obtained 
your material from observation, imagina- 
tion, a certain book, experience, or other 
sources. 

The word “Time” as used here may rep- 
resent minutes, hours, days, or years that 
transpire in your story from its beginning to 
its end. “Cause” may give a certain reason 
for the action in the story, etc., and “IIlus- 
tration” may be used to show whether your 
manuscript carries an illustration in char- 
coal, wash-drawing, or painting, etc. “Place” 
may give locale where the main action of 
the story takes place. “Effect” may show 
whether the story is one of mystery, or 


some other type, and is closely related to 
“Cause.” Then “Size” usually represents 
the number of typewritten pages that the 
story contains. I specify this as “6 type- 
written pages,” or other proper number. 

After “Characters” give the number of 
characters found in your story or play; and 
I usually type the names of each character 
on the lower part of the card (front) in 
the blank space left below the last line of 
the impression. 

For “Scenes” give the number contained 
in your story. After “Plot” type the names 
of the two principal characters who domi- 
nate in the action of conflict, and separate 
them by “vs.” 

Now we are ready for the other side of 
the card, illustrated below: 

As you will see from the drawing, there 
are two vertical lines shown. These are a 
great help, and should not be eliminated 
on the stamp. 

Below the word “Markets” I type the 
name of the publication to which my manu- 
script is being submitted. This name is 
shown in capital letters. On the same line 
of writing and between the two vertical 
lines, I type the Month, Day and Year (in 
figures, separated by diagonals) on which 
the manuscript is put into the mails as it 
leaves my hands. Now, right after this 
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written date, I next enter the cost of postage 
(not forgetting the amount used for return 
postage) in the “Cost” column; using a 
decimal point before the figures. Many a 
time the manuscript will use over a dollar’s 
worth of stamps before it is sold. For in- 
stance, a manuscript that is around eight 
thousand words may use twenty-two cents 
in going to the editor, depending on the 
grade of manila envelopes used, to a certain 
extent. Still another twenty-two cents may 
be used in the return of the manuscript to 
you; so in this case the cost will be entered 
as “.44” in the column. If an illustration 
is sent along that requires extra postage, I 
type “With Illus.” right after the amount 
as, “44 With Illus.” 

Below the name of the publication, and 
near to the left-hand side of the first vertical 
line, I enter the word “to.” There will be 
nothing following this word until the manu- 
script returns from the editor, when I will 
show the Month, Day and Year of its re- 
turn in the “Trip” column on the same line 
of writing as the word “to.” 

The last line of the impression is self- 
explanatory, except that following “Sold” 
I indicate the name of the publication. 

Here is how to use your card file: 

Firstly, as you route your manuscript, 
type the information on the card. 

Secondly, file the card alphabetically, ac- 
cording to the title of your manuscript. 

Thirdly, when your manuscript has re- 
turned look at its title, then remove the 
card from the file, corresponding with the 
manuscript, and p!ace both card and manu- 
script back into the envelope. Note the 
date (in figures) on the back of the return 
envelope with a lead pencil. This is the 
return date that you received it from the 
editor. Lay the manuscript aside if you 
desire. 

Fourthly, when you re-route the manu- 
script, remove the card from the envelope, 
put it in the typewriter, and type the date 
of return after the word “to” but in the 
“Trip” column. Next, below the word “to” 
enter the name of the next publication to 
which the manuscript is routed, as has been 
exp'ained heretofore. 

The above process goes on and on until 


the card becomes full of “trips,” when the 
“Title” and “Designation” may be filted in 
on another card, and down at the bottom 
write, “As per preceding card, attached.” 
This last card is fastened to the first one 
with a paper clip to hold them together in 
the files Usually, a manuscript “dies” by 
the time it goes out twenty trips without 
acceptance, which will not use more than 
four cards to be put under the same clip. 

When a manuscript is “dead” or sold, re- 
move the card (or cards) from the files and 
write the information in a permanent manu- 
script record, in book form. Again the rub- 
ber stamps may be used to advantage on the 
pages of the book; which if of a loose-leaf 
form, the pages can be inserted in the type- 
writer, in writing. 

The cost of these stamps and an ink pad 
will not exceed five dollars, unless you 
choose an expensive variety, and are cer- 
tainly a time-saver, as it keeps all data con- 
cerning any one particular manuscript to- 
gether, without having to rummage through 
twenty or thirty pages of manuscript record 
for each entry, as used in common book 
systems. 


THE FLIGHT OF A PLOT 
By ELEANOR ADAMS. 


’Twas on a winter’s night I found 
A plot that went astray, 
So I thought well to take it in 
And help it on its way. 
When lo behold! that plot grew bold 
And tried to flit around, 
Till I could find a p‘ace to put 
The rascal. So I found 
A started script, where it would fit 
And nailed it for the night. 
I wonder will my plot survive 
The grand and glorious flight 
That it is going to take, for it 
Is bound to make a round 
That others made before they struck 
A reader, that was bound 
To pity it and take it in. 
As I alas have found, 
But O the joy, when I receive 
The news, that Plot, struck solid ground. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 


AN OPEN FORUM 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 
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ANOTHER AID 


DEAR Forum EDITor: 





[ am sending you this, hoping that you 
may find room to print it in “The Day’s 
Work,” for I think it might help some 
writers. 

There is one thing to a writer’s equipment 
that cannot be bought and I have found it 
a’most indispensible. That is an index to 
the helpful articles in whatever writers’ 
magazines one takes. I take the Writer’s 
Monthly and the WriTER’s DiGEsT. 

| bought a large record book at a book- 
store with an alphabetical index. Every 
month I set down a!phabeticaily the titles 
of all the articles in the WRiITER’s DIGEST 
from cover to cover. I number each article 
by the issue of the year and put down the 
page on which the article appears. For 
instance, “Choosing a Story Type” in Octo- 
ber WriTeEr’s DiceEst is No. 10, page 7. To 
designate the difference between the articles 
of other magazines and the WRITER'S 
Dicest I use Roman numerals for the 
Digest and Arabic for the others. 


I also place ail these articles under a sub- 
ject index. This is the most important to 
I head them under such subjects as 

ending, dialogue, characteri- 
zation, setting, etc. Certain articles go un- 
der poetry, photoplays, novels, and articles. 
Articles about juvenile stories, sport stories, 
etc., also have their places. 


me. 
pot, opening, 


It doesn't take long every month to put 
the tities in my “Writer’s Index” and now 
at the end of three years I have hundreds 
of pages of reading of certain subjects right 
at my fingertips. The reason for having 


the articles listed under two indexes is that 
sometimes I will remember the name of a 
certain article which I wish to refer to. I 
can find it immediately with the title index. 
The subject index is more often used to 
find several articles about some certain 
subject. 
CHESTER W. COLBURN. 





THE “WRITER’S DIGEST” 


Not having had the reading of the Dicest, 
I do not know if you, as well as some other 
magazines of the same craft, are working to 
eliminate the custom of so many papers of 
taking for granted that the most of writers 
should think themselves honored by simply 
getting contributions in the column, and not 
get, nor expect, any money return. It does 
an injustice to those who depend on the 
manuscripts for part, at least, of their living. 


Anything worth printing is worth some 


substantial reward. If all writers wou'd re- 
fuse to give free manuscripts and the papers 
made to give at least a small return, it 
would cut out much that should never see 
print. 
This is just a suggestion. A few times 
I have had a paid-up subscription for work. 
That was something, but far too much has 
been used without pay. On top of that, one 
Chicago paper used my pen name in “Who’s 
Who” in one issue as “the Pen Name of a 
California contributor frequently appearing 
in these columns.” Big pay when every- 
thing for months has been sent back, if a 
check was expected for it. Sincerely, 
M. V. HorFrner. 
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Manuel of Good English 


The present tendency in the teaching of 
English composition is all for power, for 
originality, for evidence of intellectual 
promise and capacity, for striking and vivid 
expression—in a word, for personality. 
This is all very well. But a guide from the 
narrow mechanics of English grammar to 
the wide liberty of a free and unrestricted 
style is timely. Such a guide, such a re- 
minder, this book is designed to be. For all 
students of English it should serve as a 
useful book of reference. The entire plan 
of the work lies in instant and concrete 
illustration. The writer who has found in 
questions of disputed usage the dictionary 
discussions too brief for his own satisfac- 
tion, will appreciate its teaching. 

“Manual of Good English.” By H. N. 

MacCracken, Ph. D., President of Vassar Col- 

lege and Helen E. Sandison, Ph. D., Instruc- 


tor in English in Vassar College. New York: 
The MacMillan Company. 


Bed Rock 


Before Warren Blackford steps into the 
story he has made his fatal mistake. He is 
a hard-headed, hard-thinking young clerk 
in the city office of a vast coal business. 
Tired of seeing sons and sons-in-law of the 
coal barons given preference over him, he 
decides to marry the daughter of his presi- 
dent. That’s good business, and the girl— 
well, she doesn’t matter. 


But the girl is no pawn who can be played 
in the game of big business. She learns 
his motive, her love turns to hate, and she 
permits her father to send him to manage 
a dangerous mountain mine in Alabama in 
the hope that it will break his spirit. Here 
he is flung into a vortex of strikes and vio- 
lence instigated by his father-in-law. ‘How 
he fights his way through to a triumphant 
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ending and wins back his wife’s love makes 
a powerful and thrilling story. 


“Bed Rock.” By Jack Bethea. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Joys and Tribulations of an 
Editor 

For nearly forty years the author of this 
book has been connected with the editorial 
staff of The Century Magazine, and he has 
tried to fashion a mirror of the office—its 
ideals and traditions, its successes and dis- 
appointments, its methods of work and the 
characteristic qualities of its editors; and 
in this mirror, too, the reader may glimpse 
the changing currents of American litera- 
ture through four decades and see many 
memorab!e figures of writing people of this 
and the past generation. 

The book reveals the author himself as a 
master of gracious and graceful prose and 
as a kindly, generous, galiant, eager-minded 
scholar, who has devoted his life to the 
service of letters. There is a direct appeal 
to the. literary minded and to all those many 
alert Americans who enjoy contact by way 
of a book with an original and stimulating 
personality. 

“The Joys and Tribulations of an Editor.” 

By L. Frank Tooker. $4.00. New York: The 

Century Company. 


A Desk-Book of Errors in English 

The one besetting sin of English-speaking 
people is a tendency to use colloquial in- 
elegancies, slang, vulgarisms, and the ver- 
nacular of the street, or to abuse and mis- 
use words. This corruption of English 
may be attributed to our abnormal passion 
for novelty. 

A Desk-Book of Errors in English pur- 
poses to correct careless diction and to point 
out common errors and vulgarisms that have 
crept into the language, so that anyone de- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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How to write short stories 
and photoplays that sell 


2 Ngee every day,” wrote a prominent 
/X magazine editor recently, “I receive a 
number of stories from new writers that are 
almost good enough. 


‘The manuscripts show great natural ability, 
but they lack one definite, vital thing—the fine 
craftsmanship that characterizes the work of 
all professional writers. 


“So instead of mailing checks for $500 or 
$1000, I am forced to send rejection slips. It 
is tragic to see so much ability going to waste 
when it is so easy to master the rules of story 
building and plot development.” 


Rejection Slips or Checks? 


Are your stories among those rejected? Are 
your stories among those that are almost good 
enough? Are you going to remain forever 
just one step short of writing-success when 
with just a little study you could make your 
stories sell ? 


There is no need to be discouraged if you 
really feel the urge to write and have ability. 

During the last seven years, scores of men 
und women have won recognition in the maga- 
zine field and on the screen by studying the 
technique of writing through the Palmer 
institute of Authorship. 

We will not only teach you how to write, but 
we will help you sell your stories through our 
Story Sales Department in Hollywood and 
representatives in New York and Chicago— 
he leading literary centers of the country. 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, which is 
«fhliated with the Palmer Institute of Author- 
ship, recently produced two photodramas writ- 
tn by Palmer students—‘“Judgment of the 
Storm” and “The White Sin.” There is, in- 
deed, no institution in the country that is 
doing so much for ambitious writers or is held 
1 greater respect by editors, literary agents 

d motion nictvre nroducers than the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship. 


Famous Men on Advisory Council 
Aiding in the work of discovering and train- 
ing new writers are Frederick Palmer, author 
and educator; Clayton Hamilton, formerly >f 
the Faculty of Columbia University, author, 
dramatist and educator; Brian Hooker, for- 
merly of the Faculty of Columbia and Yale 
Universities, author, dramatist and critic; 
C. Gardner Sullivan, noted screen writer and 
director; Rob Wagner, author and motion 
picture director; James R. Quirk, editor and 
publisher of Photoplay Magazine. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


This book discloses for the first 
time the causes which have 
brought into being a new and 
revolutionary type of litera- 
ture. It makes clear the reason 
why magazine publishers and 
motion picture producers are 
face to face with the greatest 
scarcity of acceptable story ma- 
terial in the history of the 
nation. It reveals why publish- 
ers and producers are encourag- 
ing new writers to come tor- 
ward by offering worth-while 
cash inducements. It tells how 
other men and women have 
won success in this tremendously fascinating profession. 
We'll gladly send you a copy on request. Just mail the 
coupon printed below! 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 15-N, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
96-page book, “The New Road to Authorship,” and full 
details of the Palmer Scholarship Foundation, which awards 
50 Free Scholarships annually. I am most interested in 

O Short Story Writing 

© Photoplay Writing 

O English Expression 

C) Business Letter Writing 
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All correspondence strictly confidential 





*“Success and Its Detours’”’ 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 
Ill. 


Still riding the waves of success, and en- 
joying the reputation gained by my acknowl- 
edged hit, “O Death Where Is Thy Sting,” 
I pianned another coon-shout to be a foilow- 
up, and to try to duplicate my previous 
success. 

Knowing that a good title means a great 
deal to the sale and success of a song, I fin- 
ally decided that “Give Me Liberty or Give 
Me Death” would be a good one. I con- 
ceived the idea of a hen-pecked darkie 
bringing his troubles before a “friendly 
Judge,” and asking him to give him “Liberty 
or Death.” 

I wrote the lyrics and music on the old 
Bert Williams style, putting all the punch 
in the lyrics. I then sent it to my old friend, 
Harry Alford, of Chicago, one of the great- 
est music arrangers in the business, instruct- 
ing him to arrange this number personally 
and bring out the effects I had marked on 
the manuscript. 

About a week after I had sent it to Mr. 
Alford, I received a telegram from him, 
stating that Mr. Williams was in his office 
and looked over my number, and hinted he 
would like to use it. He liked it very much 
and was confident it would register as good 
as my “O Death” number, which was a big 
hit with him. Mr. Alford urged me to 
make a flying trip to Chicago and talk it 
over with Mr. Williams before the Follies 
left Chicago. 

Leaving on the midnight flyer the same 
day I received the telegram, I arrived in 
Chicago the following morning. I inquired 
for Mr. Williams at the Colonial Theatre, 
where the Follies were playing and was in- 
formed by the doorman back-stage that Mr. 
Williams wou'd be at liberty about 4:30 
p.m., after the matinee. 

I gave the doorman a note to give to him, 
asking for an interview regarding my new 
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number. After slipping him a bill for his 
trouble and telling him I wrote a number 
for Mr. Wiliams, he invited me to see the 
Follies back-stage. 

This treat alone was worth a hundred 
times the price of admission. To see the 
famous Ziegfield Folties back-stage and wit- 
ness the amusing antics of the stars kidding 
each other in the wings before their en- 
trance. 

Marilyn Miller (now Mrs. Jack Pick- 
ford), Van and Schenck, Johnny Dooley, 
John Steel and other world famous foot- 
light favorites and the most beautiful chorus 
of feminine loveliness seemed like one big 
happy family behind the scenes. This was 
one of the greatest thrills I have ever ex- 
perienced and will live forever in my mem- 
ory. 

Immediately after the matinee, I intro- 
duced myself to the “famous Bert” and was 
accorded a most cordial welcome. He sug- 
gested that we go to his suite of rooms in 
the Sherman House and look over my new 
song and discuss the details regarding its 
presentation. 

We arrived at the hotel and had a most 
pleasant talk regarding the different songs 
he had used in the past and the scarcity of 
the type of sones he was now using. He 
was very much dissatisfied with the one he 
was using, as it did not contain the under- 
current of Ethiopian humor he featured. 
He sang quite a few of his new numbers for 
me, one in particu'ar, “When the Moon- 
Shines on the Moonshine,” which was just 
being released on the Co!umbia records. 

He became very much enthused over my 
“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death,” and 
asked the privilere of being the first one to 
introduce it on the records. 

I was elated over my good fortune of 
placing this number personally with the 
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world’s greatest comedian, and also elated 
over having the knack of writing the kind 
of songs he wanted. Any song introduced 
y him on records and behind the foot- 
lights was a guarantee of fat royalty checks 
and more recognition in the song world. 

| arrived home after my eventful visit 
and began working on new material, and 
preparing them to be sent to Mr. Williams. 

Then like a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
came the announcement that Bert Williams, 
the Generalissimo of Comedy, had died. 

Nothing could have shocked me more 
than this death notice of a genius I had not 
only admired as a comedian but revered as 
a gentleman. I was staking my future on 
him and now that he had passed on, I 
could think of no one else taking his place 
and carrying on the program of real black 
face humor that stamped Bert Williams as 
the world’s greatest comic. 

I became obsessed with the idea that my 
writing days were over. All my efforts I 
had prepared for new releases I cast aside 
and decided to devote all my time to theatre 
work. 

Writing negro material was my hobby 
and I couldn’t get away from it. Even 
when a boy, a few of my playmates were 
colored boys and were considered “one of 
the gang.” We had ’em on our ball team, 
and they went everywhere we went, and 
did whatever we did. They were always 
counted in. 

At the home of one of these colored boys, 
I used to sit for hours listening to his old 
Mammy crooning plantation melodies and 
levee blues. Whenever a minstrel band 
came to town featuring “nigger stuff” you 
would always find me trailing behind the 
drummers, and in the front row by the 
orchestra. 

I guess I saw Al. G. Fields famous min- 
strels ever since I can remember, and the 
real enjoyment I received from the whole 
show was the black face comedy and songs. 
I'd rather see and hear “Sugarfoot” Gaff- 
ney or Billy Beard than all the Grand Opera 
stars put together. Even now I can’t resist 
the bally-hoo of a low-down plantation 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 
Print Anything in Music. By Any Process. 
Estimates Giadly Furnished 
Established 1876 References, Any Publisher 


Age? ZIMMERMAN 682 


Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 


We will revise, Bi agg and put melody to your 
poem for $3.00. is is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 














SONGWRITERS 
DESIRING 50-50 COLLABORATION, 
WRITE ME AT ONCE. 
LEE ICE 
P. O. Box 443 Marietta, Ohio 
2 + 

















ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete 
piano part to your poem for $10.00 (regular price 
$25.00). Send poem and $10.00 at once and I wil 
revise, type and send melody on approval, without 
extra cost. If I fail to please you with the melody 
and revision, I will refund cash in full. If same is 
satisfactory, return it for piano part to be made from. 
I guarantee a first class piano part or refund cash in full. 

LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 

Dept. “WD.’’, Thomaston, Maine. 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10 000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’’) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 











J. MAHLON DUGANNE 


Pianist, Composer, and Producer. 
Producing “Prince Charming,” an 
Extravaganza de Luxe. 


“Professor Na- 


Composer of “College Hero’’; 
“Army and Navy 


poleon”; “Hello! Uncle Sam!”; 
Show,” and other successful operas. “Girls of 
America” March (1,000,000 copies sold); i 
Auto”; “Broncho Bill’; “A Night in Spain” 3 
1d Fashioned Photograph,” and 100 other “hits! 

I will revise your song poem, write an inspirational 
melody, make an up-to-date arrangement, and act as 
your agent to secure publication, for $50.00 per number. 


Address: 


BOX 181, ALTOONA, PA. 
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All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column, 
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American Art Student and Commercial Artist, 
2i Park Row, New York City. Editor, Walter 
W. Hubbard. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2. 50 a year. 
“We use artistic photos ‘(in the nude) and articles 
on the various branches of the fine, graphic, ap- 
plied and industrial arts; technical ‘dope.’ So 
far we’ve been able to pay only in exchange adver- 
tising, life subscriptions, artists’ materials, etc.” 


Ace High Magazine, 799 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Harold W. Hersey. Semi-monthly; 
20c a copy; $4.50 a year. “We use short stories, 
not over 7,000 words; complete novelettes, be- 
tween 28,000 and 35,000 words, and Western verse; 
no photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay at the rate of one to two 
cents a word on acceptance.” 


Motor Express, P. O. Box 1023, Boise, Idaho, 
has had to discontinue, even before it got started. 
All manuscripts that were submitted are being 
returned to their authors. 


Magazine and Literary World, 2401 
Cleveland, Ohio. Monthly; sam- 
ple copy, 10 cents; $1 a year. Frank H. Gibson, 
editor and publisher; Ada Mae Hoffrek, associate 
editor. A publication for writers, but of general 
interest to all readers. Contains short stories, 
serials, verse, articles, essays, etc. Articles of 
instructive value to young writers, literary market 
news, etc. Does not pay for material just yet, 
but will exchange subscriptions for acceptable 
manuscripts. 


Wright 
Franklin Ave., 


538 S. Dearborn St., 


Ten Story Book, Chicago, 
Ill., writes: ‘We will, in the future, pay on ac- 
ceptance for all sex stories, and said acceptance 
will be made within a week of receipt of manu- 
script, or same will be returned to author. Non- 
sex stories, of which we are far less in need, will 
be paid for on publication as in the past.” 


Snapshot Stories for the D. P. Syndicate, Gar- 
den City, L. L, N. Y., has been discontinued. 

Rip, the magazine unique, 964 N. E. 28th St., 
Portland, Ore., has been indefinitely postponed. 
Informed through A. C. Gordon, editor. 

American Messenger, 101 Park Ave., New York 
City, has been discontinued. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., monthly publi- 
cation of adventure, Western detective and sports 
stories, “is locking for some good railroad stories 
of from 5,000 to 15,000 words, written by men 
who know their stuff, which will be correct in 
atmosphere and technical details. For those they 
will pay a minimum of one and one-half cent a 
word, immediately on acceptance. They also wish 
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suspended or Gaccelinne’ Lame, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 
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thumb-nail personality sketches of living men 
who have led unusually adventuresome lives, 
touching on the high spots of their most thrilling 
experiences. They should be from 700 to 1,500 
words in length, accompanied by photographs 
suggestive of the subject’s adventures. For them 
they will pay from $25.00 up.” 


Fantasia, a new magazine to make its initial 
appearance with the December issue, 6512 Mon- 
terey, South Pasadena, Calif. Editor, George H. 
Hodel. “This is a monthly magazine devoted to 
the portrayal of the bizarre beauty in the arts, 
having as its mission the delineation of the 
stranger harmonies in literature and art. We an- 
nounce prizes of fifty dollars each for tlie best 
short poem, the best prose sketch, the best one- 
act play and the best art sketch (preferably a 
linoleum cut or wood cut), to be awarded by a 
jury of our selection by February of 1925. Out- 
side of these awards, Fantasia will pay nothing 
for contributions, having at its disposal a large 
amount of available material. Fantasia is a new 
departure in magazine work, and shall ever 
attempt to maintain the highest, and yet least 
rigid, standards in the magazine world.” 


American Garage and Auto Dealer, New Sid- 
way Bldg., 225 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. Editor, 
W. O. Bernharch. 20c a copy, $2.00 a year, or $3.00 
for two years. “We do not, as a rule, use fiction. 
What we are particularly seeking at this time 
are manuscripts describing outstanding features 
of garage establishments, automobile dealer 
agencies, repair shops and service stations in 
rural districts and in towns of less than ten 
thousand population. Manuscripts describing busi- 
nesses of this nature may be devoted particularly 
to the business system used; selling methods; the 
building occupied; the accounting methods; the 
system of charging for service and work; the 
method of remunerating employes, or any details 
of the business that are of outstanding importance. 
Manuscripts of this kind can be used in any length 
up to 2,500 words. Photographs of particularly 
well-built, well-arranged or out-of-the-ordinary 
garage, dealer or repair shop establishments are 
acceptable. The American Garage and Auto 
De aler specializes in going to and appealing to the 
garage owner, the automobile dealer and _ the 
repair shop proprietor in smaller towns. We 
want fact stories and articles that will appeal to 
these men, Articles on mechanical subjects that 
are soundly practical are always acceptable.” 

Marriage, 220 W. Jefferson St., Bloomington, 
Ill., has temporarily suspended publication. No 
more manuscripts are wanted for the present. 

Popular Fiction Publishing Co., 325 No. Capitol 
Ave., Indianapolis, has taken over Weird Tales 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 
Expert criticism, 25c. 4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 
written, suitable for publishers, $3.00. oin our 
service club for song writers. All work guaranteed 
first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 











SONG WRITERS 


If you are interested and want to become 
a member of a reliable publisher, write me. 


Lyrics set to music. 
A. J. HUNT, Publisher 
Altoona, Pa. 














SUCCESS AND ITS DETOURS 
(Continued from page 45) 


show. I will cancel any engagement and 
put off anything I had planned to renew 
acquaintances and seek new introductions 
of all the black face artists in minstrelsy 
playing a local engagement. But Bert Wil- 
liams was my ideal “comedian of the cork,” 
and I still say that no one will ever take his 
place. 

The publisher in the meantime received 
word from the Columbia Co., that they had 
made arrangements to have Mr. Williams 
to record “Give Me Liberty,” at a very 
early date, but his sudden and unexpected 
death caused them to waive their decision 
of same. Up to this writing his position is 
still vacant. The publisher then,released 
“Give Me Liberty,” but its reception was 
very lukewarm. It took “Bert” to put it 
over, as it was a song he understood and 
fitted his style of delivery. I figured all my 
other numbers would be received the same 
way, so I conceived another idea which I 
hoped would turn the tide. What was ac- 
complished will be told in my next install- 
ment, “To Publish Or Not To Publish That 
Is the Question.” 





\LL ACTION SHOULD FIT THE 
occasion made for it. Psychological mo- 
ments are points where certain things should 
be done. Fine discernment, the result of 
much experience, is necessary to know 
when this moment arrives. A _ shade off 
may easily spell disaster. 


Song Writers! 


How are Makeyoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 


Your clever, unusual rhymes. 
Rhymes ? That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 








Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 





Use this 
Coupon 
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The Technique of 
the Mystery Story 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete 
and practical book yet written on this subject. 
She has written it successfully because she has 
written more stories of this character perhaps 
than any other living writer. She believes that 
all the world loves a mystery. Since time out 
of mind, a clear and open page has ever lacked 
the fascination of the veiled meaning, and 
when some touch of the strange, the weird, 
and even the gruesome, has been added to the 
mysterious, its challenge has been the more 
alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 


The volume is bound in a substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 


send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells. 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


from the Rural Publishing Corporation of Chi- 
cago. They write: “There are a number of 
authors who have not been paid for their material 
appearing in this magazine. Therefore, it is 
the honest and earnest intention of the new owners 
to liquidate these debts just as rapidly as is com- 
patible with meeting our own current obligations. 
However, we haven’t the addresses of some of 
these authors, so won’t those persons listed here 
kindly send in their addresses: Vida Taylor 
Adams, J. H. Burland, Paul Crumpler, Orville R. 
Emerson, E. Thayles Emmons, Leonard Fohn, 
M. 1. Humphreys, Harry A. Kniffin, Charles 
Layng, Wm. Merrit, Will W. Nelson, C. P. Oliver, 
I. W. D. Peters. We hope you will understand 
our position, and assure you that we will exercise 
our best efforts in this matter. The method that 
we are going to employ in doing this (which is 
the only logical way) is as follows: We are 
going to start with the first issue of the mag- 
azine, namely, the March number of 1923, and 
pay those authors first. Then we will take the 
next issue, and so on down the line until all 
issues are clear of indebtedness. The magazine 
has undergone a complete reorganization, and we 
sincerely*hope that by operating this publication 
under good, sound business management to build 
up another market for high-grade weird fiction.” 


American Boy Magazine, 550 Lafayette Blvd, 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. 
Monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “Fiction 
writers who get into The American Boy are those 
who have a point to make that is worth while; a 
story of daring which provides a hero with appeal 
for boys; a story of adventure that satisfies the 
boy’s natural longing to roam; a story of an 
exciting game which, while enthralling the boy, 
makes clear to him what is right and what is 
wrong; a story of service that will help the boy 
to adjust himself to social life; a story of busi- 
ness that will give the boy a true impression of 
the workaday world he is to enter. In every 
case the story should be strong in plot quality. 
Love stories or stories in which the feminine 
element predominates are not used; nor is ma- 
terial which is addressed to small children, the 
average American Boy reader being fifteen or 
sixteen years old, interested in the doings of boys 
his own age or older, or of men. Stories may be 
from 1,000 to 50,000 words, 2,500 to 4,000 words 
being the preferred length for short stories. The 
American Boy is in the market for photographs 
with brief ee for its department of 
‘Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders,’ which 
depicts the strikingly unusual in nature; and new, 
interesting mechanical devices. Brief accounts of 
unusual boy activities or accomplishments, espe- 
cially of a kind that will be practically inspira- 
tional to other boys, are wanted for the department 
of ‘Notable Boys’ or ‘Boys Who Do Things. 
Photographs should accompany such articles. 
Verse is used very rarely, but occasionally a verse 
contribution, serious or humorous, of excellent 
quality and boy appeal, might find a place. Ma- 
terial for the ‘For the Boys to Make’ department, 
the puzzle department, the stamp department and 
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editorial page is provided by the magazine staff. 
Material must be accompanied by stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes ‘for return. Manuscripts 
must be typewritten, preferably double spaced, 
and must never be rolled; they may be folded. 
Material will be reported upon promptly and re- 
mittance will go forward upon acceptance. Rates 
of payment vary according to the quality and 
nature of the material, with a minimum of a cent 
a word.” 

The Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Editor, 
Helen M. Reid. “We wish to call the attention of 
greeting card writers to the fact that it is very 
poor policy, as well as.dishonest practice, to 
‘lift?’ several lines out of cards already on the 
market, add several more lines, and offer the 
result for sale as original. However, even if a 
writer should succeed in selling something of this 
kind, his chances of detection are by no means 
over. All the manufacturers stand together in 
this matter, and it is more than likely that when 
the card is published, the purchaser will receive 
notice from the original owner that he has bought 
second-hand goods and stolen goods at that, and 
the author will find himself without a market in 
that concern. The greeting card business is a 
high-class industry. The editors deal fairly and 
in many cases generously with contributors, and 
they expect and demand fair treatment in return.” 


Ziffs, Maywood, Ill. “We are in line for some 
sensational exposes, stories and poetry. Make 
your manuscripts brief (limit, 1,000 words) and 
cram full of hair-raising, blood curdling, heart 

throbbing, or tear squeezing lines. Pep, punch, 
passion, power! No maudlin’ high school puppy 
loves, but real knockout stuff. Make it authentic, 

f possible, but give it the solid, smashing ring of 
truth. Send us _ two-fisted, he-man verse, and 
some with a mother, wronged sweetheart, or very 
sentimental theme. Give them a tingling, rippling, 
red-blooded swing, and either a_ roof-lifting 
climax ora dump in the throat’ finish. We are 

about to open up (in the December issue) an 
8-page, two-color French art section, and pay $1.00 
each for ideas that may be turned into suitable 
drawings. Ideas should not be vulgar or risque, 
but charming and dainty. Of course, any man 
who writes for a living realizes the broad dis- 
tinction between a saucy picture and a lewd one. 
Of course, there is always an open market here 
for peppy epigrams, jokes and jingles, particu- 
larly do we emphasize the need of originality and 
conception. New ideas for columns or features 
are always accepted with open arms. The prompt- 
est consideration possible is given all manuscripts, 
and remittance is immediate upon acceptance.” 


Getting Ahead Monthly, University and Wheeler 
Aves., St. Paul, Minn.. C. A. Blodgett, editor. 
“We use true thrift stories and articles in tabloid 
corm which will interest, educate and inspire all 
kinds of savers—people of all classes. Our re- 
(urement is for material which makes a point or 
fas an idea worth while. Stories of achieve- 
ments of men, women and children. Personal 
tnance plans that have worked out successfully, 
and would be practical for others; not fancied, 
unproved schemes. Manuscripts must not exceed 
00 words after editing; 400 words is a better 
length for a full page article or story. Shorter 

(Contintied ‘on page 53) 
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NEWS-REPORTING SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A LITERARY CAREER 

through Expert Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors vm well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. —¢lso— 
A MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
writers, 

We guarantee disposal of all salable stories. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 

BOOK FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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WRITERS’ CONSULTANT 
Rejected Manuscripts Made Saleable 


Assistance in plot construction; Inspirational 
Criticism; Helpful Suggestions. 
Write for details and authors’ recommendations. 
ELIZABETH SHIELDS 
161 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AUTHORS: Let us help you sell your work by 
typing it according to editorial requirements. Neat, 
accurate work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. 


CRESCENT TYPING BUREAU 
131 Ft. Greene Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











PRICES | REDUCED 


es, 
eet Pais REMINGTON, L.C. SMITH, ROYAL, 


and all standard makes on easiest terms ever 


offered. Re-manufactured 1 like new by the 
famous “Young Process.” 


10 Days’ Trial—5 Years Guarantee 
ral ‘‘direct fi ‘actory plan’”’ saves le 
= -™ use the typewriter 10 days without 
obligation to buy. Let us prove we have the re 
est typewriter bargains ever offered. Big saving. 
Big Ulustrat 
a interesting valaabl 
Process 0: 


hig est quality,perfect servi 
— TYPEWRITER. CO. Est. 1911 

= Send Coupon Now === 

Young = 9 Dept. 1231 
654 w. 
Send me Free cee: pa Special 
Reduced Prices. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is %5c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 








THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition oi all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
says: “You certainly have swept into one volume 
all of the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique of 
verse. There is no better 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 
are: The Ten Elements 
of Poetry. The Choice of = 
Words, The Analysis of ] 
Verse, Rhythm, hyme, 
Meters and the Stanza, 
Blank Verse, Dramatic : 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 





Poetry, The Ballad, The 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light 
Verse, Satirical Verse, 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of 
Poetry, etc., etc. 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- J 
ter the problems. of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the technique of the parody and, above all, “the 
language of poetry.” 

Handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 
merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (bill, postal order or check) attached, 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.00, for which 
please send me a copy of “The Art of Versification.” 
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Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
When Writing to Advertisers 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 42) 


siring to acquire refined speech may learn 
from its pages what to avoid. The book 
is arranged alphabetically so that its con- 
tents are available for immediate consulta- 
tion. 

“A Desk-Book of Errors in English.” By 


Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D.,.LL.D. $1.50. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Books for the Writer 


Do you ever feel in doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of a word? Do you know how to 
use your “shalls” and “wills,” “shoulds” 
and “woulds?” Have you a desire to en- 
large your every-day vocabulary? Do you 
know the correct pronunciation of such 
words as boche, poilu, cantonment, morale, 
Bolsheviki? Four helpful books that tell 
these very things are: 

The Correct Word, How to Use It; Correct 
English Drill Book; Your Everyday Vocab- 
ulary, How to Enlarge It; The Correct Stan- 
dardized Pronunciation Dictionary. All by 


Josephine Turck Baker. Evanston, IIl.: 
Correct English Publishing Company. 


The Green Hat 


There is a certain kind of cleverness that 
must not be overdone, for it is apt in the 
repetition of it to savor too much of labori- 
ousness. So it is with the wit of Michael 
Arlen. “These Charming People” gleamed 
with spontaneity. On the other hand, “The 
Green Hat” is both more scintillating and 
more forced. Iris March is a brilliantly 
unreal and triumphantly immoral person, 
that one discovers (in the end) to be full 
of the most generous impulses and the kind- 
est of motives. She has been too carefully 
conceived by the author, too painfu'ly ex- 
ecuted. To balance this, Venice is a charm- 
ing soul—quite alive and most lovable— 
but decidedly a less important person in 
the mind of her creator. The book is full 
of such meticulous just-misses and such 
careless direct-hits. At any rate, it is 4 
volume worthy of considerable attention. 
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“The Green Hat.” By Michael Arlen. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Company. 


Fetters of Freedom 


Frances Greddington’s novel of a wife’s 
problem of attaining something like personal 
happiness in love strikes a true chord and 
leaves the reader feeling that, after all, in 
spite of the new philosophy, the doctrines 
of liberalism, and the fight against puritan- 
ism, the only real joy of life lies for the 
woman in having a husband, a family, and 
in allowing the individuality to die in the 
face of the subserviance of the ego to the 
demands of the home. 

The novel is a society thing, whose con- 
versation and much of whose action and 
scenes are neither natural nor existent. The 
girl is an energetic, intelligent, independent 
doughter who marries a man of homely, 
puritanical instincts, of a fine and firmly 
founded family, and who discovers in him 
too much of the puritan, too much of the 
conventional, to make her life happy, she 
thinks. After the birth of children, as her 
feeling of infelicity grows, she leaves the 
husband and goes to a former lover who 
she believes really can offer her the romance 
and the energy in life which she thinks she 
wants. 

The years prove her wrong, and in the 
end she returns to her husband, realizing 
that she has been mistaken. She accepts, 
with a better possibility of genuine happi- 
ness, the inevitable shackles which bind her 
in her living with her straight-minded hus- 
band, and the final chapter of the story 
promises a new understanding and a fuller 
existence to both. 

Though the idea is oid, perhaps, it is 
pretty well done in this book, and it is done, 
moreover, pleasantly and never commonly. 

“Fetters of Freedom.” By Frances Ged- 


dington. Boston, Mass. Small, Maynard & 
Co 


The Story of Chemistry 


This excellent volume embodies in perma- 
nent form the numerous themes on the His- 





JACK LONDON said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, 1 feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

_. CHECKS OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of Dr. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, “The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. rite today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1901 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words or fraction thereof. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One carbon copy. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
$20 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 

Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 














BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 
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Cut Down Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Let us help you make them right before 
you send them out. You have been too close to the story—it is hard for you to see 
it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imperfections that may 
stand between the manuscript and its sale. 

In such cases your stories need constructive criticism—they need to be analyzed 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, and 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. This 
must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have been 
through the mill and made a success of their own work, That is why— 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL 


Our Criticism Department is com- 
posed of people who can tell you how 
to write because they have learned to 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo- 
ple who have failed to make good them- 
selves. They are people with a deep 
interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 
valuable advice about selling your manu- 
scripts. 


GIVES HONEST CRITICISM 


This means that every manuscript 
which is received is read and criticized 
just as carefully as though it were the 
critic’s own work. This does not mean 
that we guarantee favorable criticism. 
Our critics assume that you do not just 
want compliments, regardless of the 
merit of your work. If your work is 
good, we tell you so and suggest a list of 
suitable markets. If it is faulty, we like- 
wise tell you how you can make it better. 
We guarantee HONEST CRITICISM. 


RATES FOR CRITICISING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low as is consistent with 
the quality of the service which we offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, 
as follows: 

ee, Oe ee $1.00 
A UE 55: ra gs. ctelorecs a: Sreigiloe Gipiareiavareie Hal enema gl ENG LS 75 
Pe 6 PREG oe cach ines 6c tS i oi oe Eevee cee eeacenvccsice BO 
SR ee re ee a ren 3.15 
4000 to 5000 words 

Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 

each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 

CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. 
4 cents per line. 

CRITICISM OF PHOTOPLAYS: Minimum charge 
of $2.00 for any synopsis. If over 2000 words, 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, 
75 cents per 1000. 
Command our services! 

your next ~— slip. 

script---TODAY 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
22 East 12th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 


50 cents for 


Over 100 lines 





Digest Typing 
Service 


We also offer a Typing Serv- 
ice. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry 
and songs, 2c a line. The work 
is done by expert typists, on a 
good quality of paper, and the 
price includes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 


Let us help you eliminate 
Send us your new manu- 














NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a ,beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“TI like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
R. 


just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. H., Warren, Pa. 








—_—_-— 
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tory of Chemistry, delivered by the late 
Prof. Stillman to his classes at Stanford 
University. The preparation of the vol- 
uminous material for publication in book 
form, necessitated many and frequent ref- 
erences to original sources when still ex- 
tant. The subject is well adapted alike, for 
those whose scientific knowledge may lack 
profundity, as well as for the professional 
scientist who might not have available, 
either, the time or the opportunity te refer 
to manuscripts and records that are still 
preserved, after several centuries. 


The text commences from the -practical 
chemical applications of the ancients, and 
continues on throughout the scientific de- 
velopments and achievements in chrono- 
logical order, concluding with the subse- 
quent nullification of the Phlogiston the- 
ory at the time of Lavoisier. Fourteen 
pages are devoted to an exceptionally fine 
and replete bibliography. 

This volume is concise in its presenta- 
tion of a vast subject, and represents a val- 
uable contribution to the technical literature 
of the year. 


“The Story of Chemistry.” By James Max- 
son Stillman, late Professor Emeritus of 
Chemistry, Stanford University. With a fore- 
word by Stewart W. Young. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


tabloids are also wanted, 200 words or less. As 
our magazine is small, more of these can be used 
than the longer stories. We have no set rate of 
payment. It usually works out to better than a 
cent a word after editing. We double the amount 
for a leading article. Our rate depends on how 
good the idea or presentation is, modified by 
the amount of revision or rewriting there is to do. 
We pay on acceptance. Manuscripts are definitely 
accepted when they are scheduled for publication. 
fea is rarely used. But there is no objection to 
submitting verse if it is brief and complies with 
our other requirements. Occasionally a happy 
verse for variety’s sake, perhaps a children’s poem, 
might find a place. We have our own art staff. 
But we might occasionally accept a distinctive 
cover illustration. A sketch of the idea should 
be submitted in advance for consideration before 
work is done or expense incurred on the original. 
We must be satisfied, also, on execution. Other- 
wise a good idea might be marketable and be 
werked up here.” 





Manuscripts, 
Scenarios, 
Lectures, etc. 
Promptly and 
Accurately.—Josie 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














AUTHORS AND WRITERS 
All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 











Eltingville, S. I 
Da 





THE Cae CARD , WRITER’ Ss 
LUE BOOK 
“Greetings. ‘ior to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments. designs, ete. 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, auc rully annotated. 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 


pletely revised. 
2c stamp brings interesting circular. 
. STANNARD 


0 postpaid. 
ROBERT N. & B. J 
a New York City 
4 














SELLING STORIES? 

As much criticism, revision and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year at $4 a month, or $40 in 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criticised, re- 
vised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 














t 
AUTHOR’S TYPIST 
Short Stories, Novels, Poems, Photoplays 
Typed. Lowest rates. Sample on 
request. 
MRS. MARY GAMER, 
1181 Lauderdale St. Memphis, Tenn. 














-——AUTHORS WANTED——— 





I want to type, correct, and revise your manuscripts. 
Work promptly and neatly done. Carbon copy fur- 
nished without extra charge. Don’t place your 
manuscript for typing until you write for my rates. 


NETTIE L. BERGLUND 
508 West Third St. Hastings, Minn. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typing: Errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation 
and paragraphing are rectified. A balanced, finished 
transcription of your work, with carbon copy, 70c 
per 1000 words, 

Typing and Incidental Textual Revision: An edi- 
torial service imparting smoothness, and uniting the 
story harmoniously and effectively. $1.00 per 1000 
words. Limited output. Distinctive craftsmanship, 
essentially practical as well as literary. Full co- 
operation. When desired, manuscripts upon com- 
pletion are submitted direct. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts scientifically typed by 
experts. Neatness and accuracy guaran- 
teed. One carbon copy included. Rates 


reasonable. If you want to please the 


editors send your manuscripts to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND 
LITERARY BUREAU, 


121 Rose St., Dept 0, Springfield, O. 











Authors of Mississippi Valley! 
Patronize your own neighborhood—especially when 
the work is done as editorially required on bond 
paper, and a carbon copy added. Work guaranteed. 
75c to $1.50 per 1000 words. 


G. H. BAKER 


20 N. King’s Highway St. Louis, Mo. 











Expert Literary Service. Manuscripts per- 
fectly typed with carbon copy. Service, 
neatness, plus accuracy is what I offer. 
Terms on request. 

JULIA C. MECONNAHEY, 


Authors’ Representative 
Box 87 Cary, N. C. 











AUTHORS—We specialize in the Short- 
story. Type, revise, criticise, market 
one or all. Discount to new patrons. Send 
manuscripts or write. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, 
Iron River, Wis. 














AUTHORS—The neatness and accuracy of 
a professional authors’ typist will facili- 
tate selling your manuscripts. Also 
revising, criticising and marketing. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE, 





884 So. Franklin St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





STRANGERS TO THE 
DICTIONARY 


A short time ago we had a nation-wide 
“Better English Week,” for the purpose of 
encouraging our youth to have wu greater 
respect for the much-abused English lan- 
guage. If one does not think there is a 
necessity for such a campaign, he should 
ask any teacher. 

Hattie B. Bainum, in the December num- 
ber of The Progressive Teacher, tells of a 
retired teacher who made a collection of 
humorous answers heard in the school- 
room, actual answers given in tests and ex- 
aminations. They are amusing, and at the 
same time they emphasize the importance 
of a more concentrated effort to improve 
the English of our growing generations. 
Some of these answers were: 

A grass widow is the wife of a dead veg- 
etarian. 

Letters in sloping print are hysterics. 

Etiquette is the noise you make when 
you sneeze. 

Oceania is that continent which has no 
land. 

Vesuvius was a city of two thousand in- 
habitants who were all destroyed by an 
eruption of saliva from the Vatican. 

A taxidermist is the operator who chauf- 
feurs a taxicab. 

The connecting link between the animal 
and the vegetable kingdom is hash. 

An epistle is the wife of an apostle. 

A deficit is what you’ve got when you 
haven’t as much as if you had nothing. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF 
“WRITER’S DIGEST” 


At the time this issue goes to press there 
are only two bound volumes of the WRITER’s 
Dicest unsold. These volumes contain is- 
sues of December, 1923 to November, 1924, 
inclusive, and are handsomely bound in 
cloth, decorative gold lettering on covers. 
Price is $4.00 per copy, postpaid. The first 
two readers sending orders will receive 
these remaining copies. 
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Can You Write 


Language. 


suggestive or sexy or “‘raw.” 





“The American Language?” 


HOT DOG, ‘‘The Regular Fellows Monthly” pays from ten 
to twenty cents a word on acceptance for five hundred word stories 
written in American slang, the most picturesque and most forceful 
medium of expression evolved since the beginning of the English 


Remember, we don’t want and will not tolerate anything 
What we want is hilarious slapstick 


humor written in the crackling language of the street. 


Address 


Editor of HOT DOG 


Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

















A Disabled Buddy’s Wife would like your 
manuscripts to copy. 50c per thousand. 


One carbon copy. 


MRS. ELIZABETH HARRISON 
257 Martin St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Authors and Writers: Manuscripts typed in 


form required for publication; 


Sample on request. 
2c per line, 


promptly. 
50c; poems, 
MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


; 4 carbon copy. I 
will give your work personal attention and return 
Thousand words, 











MANUSCRIPTS PROPERLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION 
Typed double spaced with carbon copy, and thoroughly 
revised, $1 a thousand words. Best of bond paper 
used. ‘Straight typing, with carbon copy, 50c a thou- 
sand words. Criticism, 25c a thousand words, or 
part thereof; if of salable quality, acc - for place- 
ment. Commissi on, 15%. Established 1913. 
WM. LABBERTON, Lit. Agt. 
New e York City 


569 West 150 Street, 








WRITERS! ! Have your manuscripts typed by 
us. We make a specialty of this work. We 
can assist you in making your work appealing 
to the publisher, for we know the editorial 
requirements. We assure you absolute satis- 
faction. Prices: Single copy, 50c; 75c per 
thousand words. Try us and convince yourself. 

AMERICAN TYPING BUREAU 
Repr 


1900 So. Highland Ave. 





Berwyn, til. 


t 














EXPERT TYPING—THAT’S ALL! 
The Way YOU Want It! 


Straight copying—minor corrections, carbon 
copy; $1.00 per thousand. Prose only. 


HAL GILBERT 
5415 Bond St. Oakland, Calif. 











OR Twenty-five Years I’ve Been Writing and Selling and Help- 
ing Others to Write and to Sell.’ If you possess more back- 
bone than wishbone, more common sense than curiosity, and 

re willing to pay for experienced and expert assistance, I want to 


ar from you. WH put you in the selling class. Recently one of 
my students sold a story for $140.00. Send $2.00 for copy of 
Practical Points;’’ send $2.00 more for detailed Criticism of 
anuscripts up to 5000 words. I’ve nothing to give away except 





success. REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana. 








AUTHORS! 
Prompt, neat and efficient service is what 
you get when you let me do your typing. I 
guarantee satisfaction. Low rates, and 
given on request. Write 
LAURENCE HAYDEN 


Route 2, Olean, New York 


I Am An Expert Literary Critic 
I read, criticise, correct and suggest markets for 
the amateur. 50c per 1000 words. Have helped many 
find the ‘“‘sales route.” No checks. Typing done 


extra, 
ELIZABETH L. MANLEY 
15 So. Maryland Ave. Clarendon, Va. 
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Short Story Instruction 


Y METHOD OF HELPING a fiction writer 

is first of all to make a careful study of 
his individual needs and then meet those 
needs. I use no lesson sheets, no printed 
assignments or set criticisms. Invariably 
each writer presents different problems. 
Within the period for which the student 
is enrolled I undertake to read and criti- 
cize all he writes and to take complete 
charge of his entire writing program. 


My students and collaborators have 
the full benefit of my years of study of 
the psychology of character, of buying 
and editing fiction for Collier’s Weekly 
and of writing stories myself for the 
leading magazines. My own stories have 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's and elsewhere. 

During the past summer my students, 
mostly beginners, have sold stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, Harper's Maga- 
zine, Collier’s Weekly, Atlantic Monthly, 
and several of the lesser magazines. 


methods of plot building worked out by 
Professor Walter B. Pitkin and myself 
at Columbia University which I use in all 
my teaching can do so by securing a 
copy of our new book, “Narrative Tech- 
nique,” which I will be glad to secure 
for them from the publishers here in 
New York and to forward to any address 
on receipt of $2.50, plus postage. 

The fees for my instruction by mail 
are: Preliminary two-months course, 
$25.00; four months’ term of Technique 
of the Short Story, $60.00; four months’ 
term of Professional Collaboration, 
$120.00; single manuscripts, $10.00. Pay- 
ment in installments can be arranged. 


If you wish to apply for study with 
me, I suggest that you send me a manu- 
script together with a letter about your- 
self and a check for $10. With my criti- 
cism of the manuscript I will advise you 
what course of study, if any, I think you 
should pursue. If later you enroll, the 
fee paid will be applied to the cost of the 





Writers who wish to examine the _ course. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 











Does Advertising Pay? 


Of course it does—and pays well—if wisdom is used in the choice of 


media. For instance, if one has books, typewriter supplies, stationery, 
typing service—anything of appeal to the person engaged in literary 
work, he can reach 


18,000 Men and Women 
Interested In Writing 


for the nominal cost of 30 cents per hundred. That’s what the rate figures based 
on a full page advertisement. But of course you may start in a modest way— 
with only one inch copy if you wish. Many of the largest advertisers of today 
started with small copy, increasing the size of their copy as their growing busi- 
ness justified. 


Write TODAY for Rate Card and Details 


Write a letter, or postcard, today to Mr. J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager, THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST, 22 East Twelfth St., Cincinnati, requesting advertising rate card and full details. He 
will give you his sincere advice as to copy; he will even write suggested copy for your approval if you 
desire, if you will tell him what you have to offer—complete description of your product or proposition. 
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WALTER SCOTT 


Walter Scott had a good memory which 
is a great asset to any writer. He used to 
relate an amusing incident connected with 
his childhood. He was four years old and 
was taken by his parents to a performance 

“As You Like It.” When O.iver and 


Orlando started to fight, Walter was much 
surprised and he shouted out: 


“What are 
they fighting for—ain’t they brothers?” 
much to the astonishment of the large audi- 


He remembered the incident per- 


It is highly probable that Scott would 
have chosen some other profession than 
writing had he not contracted a fever when 
a youth, which drew up one leg so that it 
was shorter than the other. He had to wear 
a special shoe, and had much difficulty in 
getting around. 

Scott was born in 1771, on Napoleon’s 
birthday, August 15th. His brightness was 
attested by the fact that he finished high 
school and entered co‘lege before his thir- 
teenth birthday. Charlotte Cooper, whom 
he married on Christmas eve, 1792, and 
whose peop'e were famous soldiers in the 
history of Scotland, made him a 
splendid wife. He said she had uncommon 
good sense and an uncommon good temper, 
which he had seen put to a test, quite se- 
verely on numerous occasions, presumably 


early 


by himself. 

The world famed “Lady of the Lake” 
was published in 1812, and the Waverly 
novels were begun July, 1814. The Life 
of Napoleon was started in 1826. Scotts 
fame came, however, with “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” which he wrote in 1805. 
He got the idea from a wild legend of a 
goblin told him by some of the old wives 
of the neighborhood in Edinburgh, Scott’s 
birthplace. ‘Marmion” was written in 1808. 
Scott’s death, September 21, 1832, was an 
occasion of great sorrow. All of the news- 
papers put on mourning edges as though 
a prince had died. A sob from five thou- 
sand throats was the tribute to his funeral. 


mish this Plot- 
Win a Prize! BSO in 


Prizes 
PLOT: 
° 

hours for studying. It was her valiant 


intention to make herself intelligent on such questions of the 
hour as government ownership, tariff and prohibition. It was 
her duty to use the ballot aright.—By noon, 
her labor was rewarded: judgment pointed 
conclusively to the Republican candidate.— 
Her husband at dinner time, found her slum- 
bering peacefully. In her lap was a news- 
paper with her relaxed finger resting on a 
large picture of the handsome countenance of 
the Democratic candidate. On her face was 
Dr. Burton a dreamy smile of content.—Which way did 


she vote? 
PRIZES: win for you a prize. ‘Try it. First prize 
—$25.00; 2nd—$10.00; 3rd—$5.00: 

4th to 8th—$2.00 each. Send the solution only, not over 
100 words. Give name, age (18 or over), address, and 
number of words. Contest closes February 10. No plots re- 
turned. This is good practice for you. Get your friends to try, 
FREE! e and booklet of Dr. Richard Burton's Corre- 
spondence Course in Short-Story Writing, 

Special Low Rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. Ask for these, 
whether you compete or not. Personal service on your lessons. 


Increase your income. Learn Short-Story Writing. Try the 
plot today. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
287 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mrs. James Planter, college-bred, was por- 





A few minutes work on this easy plot may 


All contestants will receive FREE particulars 








QUALITY 


Prompt, courteous service. Neat, accurate work, 
Strict conformity to editorial requirements, 
RATE: 50c per thousand words. 

Writers, May I Serve You? 


HARRIET R. GENRICH, 
Manuscript Copyist 
71 Jackson St. Rochester, N. Y. 
NR 


*Fore Nero was a pup, 
I took this typing up. 
Now I can do 
The work of two. 
Why don’t you look me up? 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








WRITERS: 
for publication at low rates. 
samples on request. 


ATLANTA TYPING BUREAU 
452 E. Georgia Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 


Manuscripts correctly typed 
Terms and 





WESTERN AUTHORS! 


I type, revise and market manuscripts. 


Write for terms. 
WESTERN TYPING SERVICE 
112. East 29th Street, Vancouver, Wash. 
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PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism, 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampl 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §32.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














Helpful Books 


The practical instruction contained in the 
following books will be found wonderfully 
helpful by any writer: 


RHYMES AND METERS, by Horatio Winslow. A practical 
manual for versifiers. Postpaid $ 

THE PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR THE PRINTER, 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. Containing directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, with suggestions on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. Postpaid 

THE FICTION FACTORY, by John Milton Edwards. Being 
the experience of a writer who, for twenty-two years, has 
kept a story-mill grinding successfully. Postpaid 

THE UNIVERSAL PLOT CATALOG, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
An examination of the elements of plot material and con- 
struction, combined with a complete index and a progressive 
category, in which the source, life, and all dramatic con- 
flict and plot matter are classified. Postpaid 

1001 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, by James Knapp Reeve. 
A complete guide for all writers who are seeking avenues 
for the publication of original manuscripts. Postpaid.... 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM, by Edwin L. Shuman. A com- 
plete manual of the best newspaper methods. Postpaid... . 

ILLUSTRATIVE INCIDENTS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. A collection of fresh, original material. 
Postpaid 

POEMS OF PEP AND POINT FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, by 
Will H. Brown. Over 600 poems, a wide range of subjects 
carefully indexed to fit every occasion. Postpaid 
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DID YOU KNOW— 
By WILLIAM SANFORD. 


That sixty years ago Stephen C. Foster 
died in Bellevue Hospital, New York, and 
that he was the composer of “Old Folks at 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” and many other 
songs that will never die? He was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1826, of Scotch-Irish parents. 
He got very, very little for the songs that 
are famous throughout the land and always 
will be, and he was very poor when he died. 

That “I'll Tell the World” is not a new 
expression! it appears in Shakespeare’s 
“Measure for Measure,” “I’ll tell the world 
aloud what man thou art?” 

That Jack London’s most famous toast 
was— 

Here’s to the four hinges of friendship: 
Swearing, lying, stealing and drinking. 
When you swear, swear by your country; 
When you lie, lie for a pretty woman; 
When you steal, steal away from bad 
company, 
And when you drink, drink with me. 

That almost all of the famous writers of 
by-gone days had very littte school educa- 
tion and that they won fame and success 
under the most adverse conditions? But 
they wanted to write, and nothing in this 
world could stop them save death. If you 
qwant to write and keep at it, you too, may 


gain success. I hope you do. 





STUDY YOUR MARKET 


A writer of short stories, serials, poems, 
special articles, etc., should become thor- 
oughly familiar with the various publica- 
tions in the market for his particular style 
work. For instance, many magazines do 
not buy serials, wanting only short stories. 
Others would not pay five cents for a poem. 
Some want stories of love, some of adven- 
ture. Others particularly desire detective 
stories, while a few may prefer tales with 
a rural setting. It is therefore time and 
postage wasted to submit certain kinds of 
manuscripts to certain publications. The 
solution is—learn where the market awaits 
the type of work you have produced. 














Authors, Playwrights—I type your manu- 
scripts carefully and promptly. With one carbon, 
70c per thousand words. On local work, dictation 
taken in shorthand, or direct to machine. Work 
by day or hour. For rates, telephone Main 8859. 


AGNES H. HUDGINGS 
140 Montague St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














WRITING FOR TRADE 

JOURNALS 
(Continued from page 15) 
sold many artic:es along this line. Recently 
| wrote such an article about the shoe de- 
partment of a large store obtaining from 
the manager of the department a definite 
statement presenting the reasons why a good 
stock arrangement aided business. This 
department has a perpetual inventory sys- 
tem aiso, and the information it contains 
is backed up by the taking of a physical 
inventory every ten days. This latter is 
rendered much easier by a well and neatly 
arranged stock. By describing the inven- 
tory system, the arrangement of the stock, 
etc., and presenting the reasons given me 
as to why this aided sales and made possible 
a program of keen and careful buying, I 
got a 4,000-word article which, with copies 
of the perpetual inventory forms used, sold 
for $40. 

\nother article along inventory lines re- 
cently written was about a detailed system 
used in a retail clothing store. This firm 
has a system whereby the merchandising 
manager of the store cannot only tell the 
exact quantity of any article of merchandise 
on hand in any department from day to 
day, but also the exact unit and exact money 
sales of every item as compared with the 
corresponding day of the year before. I 
described this system thoroughly, told how 
the thing was done in such a manner that 
any other merchant by reading the article 
could inaugurate a similar system in his 
own store, and also told exactly what re- 
sults it had accomplished in the way of in- 
creasing sales volume for the store, and 
lessening the overhead by practically elim- 
inating the possibility of either over-buying 
or under-buying of any item of merchandise. 
The article contains 3,000 words, and to- 
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Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free 
ee 















$ My typing insures attention 

Typi n ¢£ S e 1 1 8 to authors” manunenpte~—e- 

cause it is neat and according 

Nea tness Tells to the methods approved by 

discriminating editors for the preparation of manuscripts. 

My service includes seeing that punctuation and spelling is 

K. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed and references 
furnished on request. Write for my special terms. 

LUCILLE L. BUSHNELL 
1539 Clay Street San Francisco, Calif. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 














WRITERS: Manuscripts in correct form 
stand a better chance with the editor. 
Revision a specialty; typing with revision 
on request. Send for terms. 

JEAN ASHTON ELDRED, 
22 Blake Street, Springfield, Mass. 














A FOUR-SQUARE SERVICE FOR WRITERS, 
Young and old. Founded upon Quality, Co-oper- 
ation, Service and Friendliness; embracing Quality 
Typing, Helpful Revision, Discerning Criticism _and 
Discriminating Marketing. Yearly prizes. Rates 
reasonable, satisfaction guaranteed. It will pay you 
to get my rates, samples, etc. Write 

CLYDE M. HARTLEY, 
2135 N. Broadway, Springfield, Mo. 














WRITER’S 
MANUSCRIPTS copied accurately in PROPER 
FORM for publication, Write for first page 
sample. Also revising. Low rates, 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE SHOPPE 
1304 National City Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 


Greens Farms Connecticut 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


The magazine 
sections of our 
HOW TO SYNDICATE modern newspa- 

MANUSCRIPTS pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take ad- 
var‘age of the op- 
por. nities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a_ few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 








There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 
being readily acceptable to the feature 
editor. As spare time work this field offers 
probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 
time into additional income. And while 
gathering and writing about interesting 
happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 


This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 
zine sections, is a complete guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It dis- 
cusses the subject thoroughly from every 
standpoint, telling where to seek material, 
how to prepare the article, how to proceed 
to sell it, and all other points thet will 
help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars,*send for this book. 
Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 





USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $1.00. Please send me a copy of 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 
mail, postpaid. 








gether with copies of the various forms 
used it netted me $40. 

In another store I happened to notice 
that the ladies’ hosiery department, instead 
of keeping stock on the shelves in boxes 
as do most such departments, had a sort of 
a filing cabinet behind the counters for this 
purpose. There were a series of drawers 
in this cabinet, glass covered, and the stock 
was arranged in them according to style 
and price. Most of the stock carried, be- 
cause of the glass covered drawers, was 
therefore in sight, and a full description of 
the cabinets with a statement from the de- 
partment manager as to how and why this 
had proven an effective aid to sales and 
buying, together with a photograph of the 
department showing the cabinets, resulted in 
an article that netted $25. 

Some time ago I happened to be in a 
retail automotive accessory store when a 
man came in to purchase a cloth with which 
to wipe off the windshield of his automobile. 
The owner of the store, who happened to 
wait on him, convinced him that an auto- 
matic wiper would be much more advant- 
ageous, and while installing it on the car 
he kept up a continual fire of suggestions 
about other accessories the car needed. I 
watched this transaction from the start to 
the finish, and witnessed one of the best 
illustrations of the value of suggestive sales- 
manship I have ever seen. Instead of buy- 
ing merely the 50-cent wiper he had first 
intended to purchase, this automobile owner 
spent $52.50 for equipment and left behind 
his check for that amount when he left. I 
then had a talk with the owner of the store 
about suggestive salesmanship, and he gave 
me pointers along that line out of which I 
built a 2,500 word article which, with one 
photograph of the interior, I sold for $26. 

Suggestive salesmanship is generally a 
good subject to write about, and I have no 
doubt that if you will talk to half a dozen 
retail salesmen in your town you will secure 
information along these lines that will en- 
able you to turn out a really good story on 
that subject. Remember, you must tell in 
such a story just how the thing is done, and, 
if possible, start and carry through some 
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mndividual transaction to better illustrate 
the method. 

In another clothing store I found a system 
of an unusual nature in the handling of the 
retail salesmen. On the first of each month 
every salesman in the store is given a card 
showing his exact sales for each day of that 
same month the previous year. His quota 
for the present year represents a figure that 
is 20 per cent larger than his daily sales of 
last year, and this is the target at which 
he aims. In other words, if his sales on 
November 1, 1923, for instance, were $100, 
then his quota for November 1, 1924, will 
be $100 plus 20 per cent of this amount, or 
$120. Each morning the main office of the 
store sends to every salesman a figure repre- 
senting his total sales of the day before, 
and he writes that on the card under the 
proper date. So he has before him at any 
time during the month his exact daily sales 
of the corresponding period for the year be- 
fore, his exact quota for this year, and his 
exact sales to date for this year. The lead- 
ing salesman in each department of the store 
is given a $25 cash bonus each month, thus 
providing an incentive toward greater sales 
effort on the part of the workers. A full 
description of this system and the form 
used, what results it had accomplished in 
the way of increased sales, and why, re- 
sulted in a 2,800 word article that sold 
for $30. 

In a china and glass store larger space for 
display purposes was obtained by the build- 
ing of a series of alcoves along the two 
sides of the store at the rear. This enabled 
the firm to carry in sight in a comparatively 
small space a stock of merchandise two or 
three times as large as that in the average 
store of the same number of square feet. 
A full description of these alcoves, with 
two photographs of the store, resulted in a 
2,500 word article which I disposed of 
readily for $30. 

Articles on space conservation of this 
type are particularly good ones by reason of 
the fact that editors do not receive very 
many of this type. If you can show in this 
manner how a certain store has really suc- 
ceeded in conserving space, how it is making 
every available square foot of floor space 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc.. Ali manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 








AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F,. C. HILL 


Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 











“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Minor errors in grammar 
and_ spelling corrected without extra 
charge. Rates and first page sample sent 
on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative Hillsboro, Iowa. 


NUHAND IS the shortest shorthand ever in- 


vented—measured by what it rep- 
resents. Guaranteed 100% legible when cold, weeks, years 
after writing. We invite you to test its speed. Its 
regularity and simplicity will amaze you. Based on a 
different scientific principle. (No shading, ruling, etc.) 
You can learn the system in 3 weeks. It’s complete in 
the New Revised Manual, and only $1 postpaid. Address 
NUHAND, 515 Park, Angola, Ind. 


AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 215 Kellogg Bldg., 1416 F St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Book manuscripts and_novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 
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Meet the Checks Half Way! 


The Secretaries 


Manuscript Typing Service 
50c per 1000 words 
P. O. Box 247 Hartford, Conn. 














PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Kraft paper envelopes, in pairs, an outgoing envelope, printed 
with your card corner, a smaller envelope to fit in the larger for 
return purposes, with your name and address printed on the front. 

50 of each size for scripts folded twice 
100 of each size for scripts folded twice 

Manuscript paper, $1.00 a ream; we handle all kinds of Sta- 

tionary. Write for catalogue. 


HARRY RICHARDSON, Falls City, Nebraska. 
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STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a School) 











AUTHORS’ ATTENTION—You know the value of 
a well typed manuscript. Communicate with me 
and I will give you the lowest rates for high class 
typing of manuscripts, photoplays, short stories 
and poems. Also revising, criticising, multigraph- 
ing and marketing. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
168 Plymouth St., Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















AUTHORS — WRITERS 
We will prepare your manuscript in correct form, 
rendering prompt and accurate service at low 
rates. Write for terms, samples, etc. Suggestions 
for marketing. 
EDWARD O. CRANDELL, Jr., 
1505 South § St. Ft. Smith, Ark. 














AUTHORS AND WRITERS—Let the Canton Typ- 
ing Bureau type your manuscripts; guaranteed 
work by a professional author’s typist. 1,000 words, 
50c; poems, 2c per line. Quick service and extra 
carbon copies FREE OF CHARGE if desired. 

CANTON TYPING BUREAU 
Canton, Ga. 











Markets Suggested if Requested. 
50c per 1000 words; Poems, 2c per line. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1512 Washington, D. C. 





MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED 





—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














pay a dividend, you have an article that wil] 
very likely sell the first trip out to a good 
market. Such a story should always in- 
clude photographs of the interior of the 
store illustrating what you describe in the 
story itself, and these naturally add to your 
net return. 

Getting back into the accessory field 
again, the store referred to above where | 
obtained the article on suggestive salesman- 
ship, handles a little item known as an onyx 
gearshift ball. This is a small ball made 
out of onyx for replacing the hard and 
homely rubber balls that are on the end of 
the gearshift levers of an automobile as it is 
delivered from the factory. They are by 
no means a necessity, yet this store by prop- 
erly displaying this little item and by boost- 
ing it succeeds in selling these balls at the 
rate of three to five dozen per month. 
They cost the firm $1 each and they sell 
for $2 each, offering therefore a 100 per 
cent profit. I wrote a story about this along 
the lines of making the little things count, 
and told exactly how this firm had suc- 
ceeded in building up such a worthwhile 
market for this onyx ball. The article ran 
1,500 words and sold to an automobile 
dealer magazine for $15. 

This, too, comprises a good subject. 
There are many stores that are paying their 
rent, or part of it at least, by thus boosting 
some insignificant little item that you really 
wouldn’t think people would buy. Look 
about you in the stores of your town, and 
you will quickly find this to be true. Then 
get a story from the merchant on just how 
he boosts this line, and if possible a picture 
of the line in a window display. You will 
have an article than that you ought to sell 
easily to some magazine in this field. 

The food group of the credit association 
in my city, which includes most of the 
larger wholesale grocery establishments, in- 
augurated a system of friendly help to ail- 
ing grocers whereby the number of com- 
mercial failures in the retail grocery field 
has been reduced by several hundred per 
cent. A complete description of the plan 
in use, telling exactly how it was done, 
resulted in an article of 3,500 words that 
readily sold for $50. 
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A retailer in my city once received from 
a customer a check made out for $30, pre- 
sumab:y to make a payment on that cus- 
tomer’s account, but the man had forgotten 
to sign the check. There was no note of 
any kind included in the envelope, and thus 
the merchant had no way of knowing who 
had sent in this check. He selected the 
names of about seventy-five old standing 
accounts from his books, and sent a letter 
to them calling attention to the check, giving 
its number and the name of the bank on 
which it was written, and the date. It had 
a psychological effect on the customers re- 
ceiving it, and several hundred dollars in 
collections resulted. And 
the merchant never did 


unexpected 
strangely enough, 
find out just who sent in this check origin- 
ally. A story about this, describing. it as a 
collection plan, and reproducing the letter 
that was used, was sold by me as a syndicate 
article to eighteen different magazines at $4 
each, thus netting me in all $72 


Collection stories are always good ones, 
and if the p!an or method described is really 


worthwhile, gets away from the beaten 
path, such an article will readily sell. Talk 
to some of the merchants in your city, and 
have them furnish you with letters they use 
to collect their accounts, or tell you of un- 
usual plans they have used with success for 
this purpose. In this way you can secure 
many worthwhile articles, and if you write 
them in a way so that any other merchant 
can use the same method, and reproduce 
the letters for his perusal, you will find that 
such stories will generally sell the first trip 
out to good markets. I have written dozens 
of collection stories the past five years, and 
| have received for them average prices of 
$15 to $20. 

Recently a large furniture company 
moved into a new store in my city, and 
because the store was a particularly attrac- 
tive one I thought it would prove the source 
for a good article. Descriptive stories of 
really attractive stores, with photographs of 
the interior and exterior of the store, will 
zenerally sell. Results in this particular 
case, were far better than I had anticipated, 
and instead of one story I secured no less 





MY TYPING 
will help to make your manuscript one of 
careful workmanship. My rates are reason- 
able. My services prompt and efficient. 


EDNA MAY BUSH 


Authors’ Typist 
Lock Box 22, New Florence, Pa. 











POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by experi- 
enced writer. 
E. C., c/o THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 











Pad Your Checks with Pictures! 
If you have a small camera and want to earn more 
money writing, ask us for AN INCOME FROM A 
CAMERA, It’s free. We will also outline a Photo- 
Writing Course in charge of Dale R. Van Horn, well- 
known free lance writer, that should pay for itself 
in two or three weeks. 


PRESS STUDIOS ; 
529 Bankers Life Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 











AUTHORS—Let me type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by a_ professional 
authors’ typist; also revising and criti- 
cising. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE, 
P. O. Box 543, Danbury, Conn. 











Unusual Service — Unusual Rates 


Our service modern 


Every. manuscript proofread! 1 
Also multi- 


and equipped to handle jobs of all sizes. 
graphing and mimeographing. 
Prices on request! 


M. E. FOOTE 
1008 17th Street, Rock Island, Ill. 











AUTHORS and OTHERS 

The first five manuscripts received following date on this mannaine 
will be typed or revised tree by us. Second five at half price. Re- 
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Simple copying (no corrections made)...65c per 1000 words. 
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Revising with typing el . 
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A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a_ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages, 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 

BE aya Avice Ue walnoee WSs dceietontees 9 abed ener 
eae 


(Please check here: I am [J [not []] a present 
subscriber to Writer’s Dicgst.) 








than four at this place. One was a general 
descriptive story of the business with in- 
terior and exterior views of the building 
which sold for $40. The second was a 
story about an institutional advertising cam- 
paign the firm had run, which, with copies 
of the ads, and a full description of the 
campaign, sold for $35. The third story 
concerned the rug department alone, de- 
scribing the department itself and an effic- 
ient inventory form used, and netted $25, 
While the fourth and last story was about 
the head of the firm who had started ina 
small way and built up this business to one 
of the most successful of its kind in the 
country. This story sold with the mer- 
chant’s photograph to a magazine using 
that type of material for $30. So you see it 
always pays to keep your eyes wide open 
whenever you go into a store to interview a 
merchant or a department manager with a 
story in view. For often you will find that 
there is not only one story to be secured in 
this store, but three or four if you dig for 
them. 

While I could keep right on telling you 
about stories of this type for page after 
page, I believe that the various articles | 
have described above will fully suffice for 
our purpose. 


The main point to bear in mind—and I 
cannot too greatly emphasize it—is the fact 
that you must tell just how the thing is 
done if you hope to find a market for your 
merchandising stories. 


The retail trade journal field is a very 
good one, and a profitable one as well. | 
know that you probably long for greater 
things in the field of letters, but if you are 
an average writer you must first serve your 
apprenticeship elsewhere. And the trade 
press field offers you the opportunity not 
only to serve that apprenticeship, but to 
make good money while you are about it. 


(To be continued.) 


In the FEBRUARY number the author is 
going to present a list of what he considers 
the twenty-five best markets in the United 
States for trade journal articles, outlining the 
precise nature of the editorial requirements 
of each of these magazines. If you have any 
ambition to write for the trade papers, don’t 
miss this February installment. 
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Sell eeeecetns 


“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven wasinit. It wasan 
acceptance.” 

For twenty years, Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been Leising writers to perfect 
and makesalabletheir work. Jack London 
wrote that Mr. Reeve had ‘“‘shown him the 
way.” Heis thefounder andformer editor 
of The Editor. In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper and various maga- 
zines. He knows what editors want. 

Mr. Reeve will personally read, ana- 
lyze, give afullletter of constructive criti- 
cism, and suggest markets for your partic- 
ular manuscript. Or, he will revise, correct 
and put your work into the best possible 
shape to merit consideration. Rates and 
particulars will be sent on request. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE 
5 Alex. Bidg., Franklin, Ohio, 








October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to know that I landed 
-~— — in —————, _ where, ex- 
cept for your suggestion, I would not 
have thought of submitting fiction. 
Please understand that I feel I have 
much more to thank you for than the 
mere fact that I have, possibly, an 
answer to the people who may ask me 
“Didya getjer money back?” With my 
appreciation of your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 














Dear Mr. Reeve: 
I have just sold my story 

that you criticized, to—— , one 
of the magazines you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the motto for any 
writer. I tried this story on twenty- 
four magazines—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, you second, Re- 
wrote after your suggestion, and landed 
it. I thought you would like to know 
this, for it was entirely due to your 
splendid criticism that I finally sold 
the story. 


Very sincerely yours, 
. P., Johnstown, Pa. 


Hi. 














“* I'm not going,’ Randall 

told the men in the over- 

crowded boat, “I'll stick 

here and when you get to 

San Francisco ask Cappy 

Ricks to send a tug out te 
look for me."” 
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Peter B, Kyne, famous 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable. 


“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


HE Remington Portable has 


won the endorsement of Peter 


= B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 


dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 
which meets every requirement, 
built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Why should you continue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. 

Illustrated **For You— For 
Everybody”’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Remington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER=-—IN SALES AND POPULARITY 





